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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 





Tue History or Java, by THOMAS 
STAMFORD RarFies, Esq. late Lieut. 
Governor, F.R.S. and A.S. 

We who so often, in these book-making 
days, take up even single quartos with a 
groan anticipatory of our wearisome task, 
felt not a little alarm at the sight of two 
immense quartos, entitled the History of 
Java. It was a dreadful: prospect, but 
we resigned ourselves to our destiny, and 
commenced the enterprize of a perusal. 
The result is, that we must regard the 
writer, Mr. Raffles; as one of the most 
inconsiderate and ill-natured persons to- 
wards us reviewers, that we have for a 
long time had the unhappiness to notice. 
Absolutely he has left us no scope what- 
ever for the manifestation of sarcasm and 
irony. He has audaciously deprived us 
of our perquisites. Every trade must 
live, and how can he expect that we 
should give him a lift, since he has bim- 
self contributed so little towards our 
prosperity ? 

However, we will requite evil with 
food, and honestly acknowledge that the 

istory of Java is a most valuable work, 
that it is written with a decided desire 
of serving the public, and that the au- 
thor appears to have drawn all his state- 
ments from the most authentic sources— 
two recommendations which are now-a- 
days so notably neglected. 

We have even heard, that the young 
Javanese who is now in London, was 
brought over to this country by Mr. 
Raffles for the purpose of assisting him 
in the history. He is, it seems, a person 
of some consideration, and extremely 
intelligent. One of the best executed 
and most accurate portraits that we have 
seen, has lately been taken of him by 
Mr. Lane, that promising young artist, 
whose paintings are so much admired at 
the exhibition, and who is rising fast into 
Teputation. 

Mr. Raffles has given us, not alone the 
political history of the country, which, 
from the title of the book, is all we are 
led to expect, but has also brought us 
acquainted with almost every other topic 
relative to it, which could interest and 
imstruct. The mineralogy, the climate, 
the produce, the manufactures, the com- 
merce, the manners of the people, the re- 
ligion, the language, and the state of learn- 
sag and of the fine arts, are sketched in a 


an ee arma 








most comprehensive and satisfactory man- 
ner. There are also some well-executed 
plates, representing the costume of the se- 
veral classes, the temples, the instruments 
of husbandry, &c. besides comparative 
vocabularies of the different languages, 
fac-similes of manuscripts, and trans- 
lations of poetry. Nothing, in short, 
seems omitted which could tend to afford 
Englishmen an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the state of a country, 
which evidently appears to be the most 
valuable acquisition that Great Britain 
has made for many years. 


The history of Java is perhaps the 
least interesting part of the work; the 
dethronements, the bloodshed, and the 
civil wars of a nation before its connec- 
tion with Europe, cannot, by any art of 
the historian, be made to afford either 
much amusement or instruction: but the 
habits and manners of every people, is at 
all times a delightful study : and accord- 
ingly, we shall subjoin some extracts, 
which may gratify such of our readers as 
have not an opportunity of perusing the 
whole. 


The respect shown to superior rank in Java, 
is such, that no individual, whatever his condi- 
tion, can stand in the presence of a superior ; 
neither can he address him in the same lan- 
guage in which he is spoken to. Not even the 
heir apparent, or the members of the Royal 
Family, can stand in the presence of the sove- 
reign; and the same restriction applies to the 
family of each subordinate chief. Were this mark 
of respect confined to the Royal Family alone, 
it might perhaps find a parallel in other eastern 
countries, where it is usual for the subject to 

rostrate himself before the sovereign ; but in 

ava, the nature of the government is such, 
that each delegated authority exacts the same 
marks of obeisance ; so that, from the common 
labourer upward, no one dares to stand in the 
presence of a superior. Thus, when a native 
chief moves abroad, it is usual for all the people 
of inferior rank among whom he passes, to 
lower their bodies to the ground, till they 
actually sit on their heels, and to remain in this 
posture until he is gone by. The same rule is 
observed within doors ; and instead of an assem- 
bly rising on the entrance of a great man, as in 
Europe, it sinks to the ground, and remains so 
during his presence. 

At the Court of Sura-Kerta, I recollect that 
once, when holding a private conference with 
the Susunan at the residency, it became neces- 
sary for the Raden Adipati to be dispatéhed to 


the palace for the royal seal : the poor old man] th 


was as usual squatting, and as the Susunan 
happened to be seated with his tace towards the 
door, it was full ten minutes before his minister, 
after repeated ineffectual armen could ob- 
tain an opportunity of rising 5 tly to 
reach the latch without being seen by his royal 
master. pp. 308, 309. 





PRICE ls. 


We do not. make the next extract in 
order to tantalize our fair countrywomen, 

In po part of the world are divorces more 
frequent than in Java; for, besides the facilities 
afforded by the Mahometan ordinance, a woman 
may at any time, when dissatisfied with her 
husband, demand a dissolution of the marriage 
contract, by paying him a sam established by 
custom, according to the rank of the parties : 
about twenty dollars for a of the lower 
orders, and fifty dollars for those of the degree 
of Demang or Mantri. The husband is net 
bound to accept it; but he is generally induced 
to do so, from a consideration, that the opinions 
and custom of the a require it; that his 
domestic happiness would be sacrificed in a 
contest with hes reluctant companion ; and that, 
by continuing his attachment, he would ineur 
the chance of supporting one who treated him 
with aversion or contempt. This kind of dt 
vorce is termed manchal. The husband may at 
any time divorce his wife, on making a settle- 
ment upon her sufficient to support her accord- 
ing to her condition in life. 

A widow may marry again at the expiration 
of three months and ten days after her husband's 
death. pp. 320, 321. j 

The following is an account of their 
opera-dancers, with which we shall con- 
clude. 

Of the dancing girls, who exhibit at public 
entertainments, the first in rank and the most 
skilful in their profession, are the concubines 
of the sovereign and of the hereditary princes 
They alone are allowed to perform the § rimpl, 
a figure dance by four persons, distinguished by 
an unusual degree of grace and decorum. , 

The dancers are decorated according to the 
ancient costume of the country, and nearly in 
the same manner as a modern bride. The 
tapih, or petticoat, is of silk of different colours 
often green stamped with golden flowers, an: 
hanging in the most graceful manner, a part of 
it falling between the feet, and serving as a short 
train, which in the course of the dance is fre- 
quently thrown aside by a quicker motion of 
the foot than ordinary. The udat, or waistband, 
is of the chiudi pattern ; and on these occasions 
is worn the mer, or cestus, com of plates 
of gold, highly ornamented with diamonds. at 
the clasp in the front. The body. is enclosed 
in a kind of corset, (pemakak,) passing above 
the bosom and under the arms, and conteins 
the waist in the narrowest possible limits. 
ends of the sembong, or sash, fall gracefully on 
each side on the back of the hip, and reach the 
ground, When they reach the door of the re- 
sidency, they glide behind the prince into the 
chamber appropriated for his acc 
and when they come forth for the dance, seat 
themselveson the ground in front of him. On his 
intimating that they should commence, 
slowly, and to the sound of music, close their 
hands, and raising them to the. forehead, 
in reverential. awe, and gradually exten 
eir arms and swaying in unison with ea 
other from side to side, assume an erect pds- 
ture. The dancers seldom exceed the age of 
fourteen or fifteen. ‘The birth ofa child gene- 
rally puts an end to their es, and 
removes them from the profession. ‘They are 
the choicest beauties of the country, selected 
for the royal.bed. ‘Throughout the whole per- 




















their i ed are-directed modestly to 
the and and limbs are by 
slow movements thrown every gtaceful 


attitude that the most flexibie form is 
of exhibiting. In the figure of the dance the 
approach and recede 
cate corset, 
than is 
one of the trusty matrons, always in attend- 


: from 
other, and sometimes cross to the opposite side. 
It happens, that the a 

too exposes more ly 
Seances oaiiis die poeeedien 
ance, raises it n without ‘interrupting the 
dance patel ar the eammmantie of the 


and after closing their hands, and raising them 

forchead in token of t, remain 
seated with wage look eeentine 
modesty, until the signal is given to the matrons 
to relieve them by others, when they again glide 








France. Br Lapy Morcan. 

This work is the result of observations 
made during the author’s residence in 
France in the year 1816. It is divided 
iito eight the first treats of the 

try, the second and third of society. 
The three next are entitled “ Paris.” 
The seventh book is devoted aux spec- 
tacles. The eighth and last comprises 
sketches of eminent and literary charac- 
ters. There are four appendixes by Sir 
Charles M »,.on the state of law, 
finance, political opinion, &c. In our 
next Sees we hope to be able to give 
® critical sis of this in ing work, 
and in the mean time shail present our 
readers with some amusing extracts on 
the . t state of French society, in 
yh tion ou —— the author will 

“The trom of a aks asa whole, 

ef M i I parties anf gee is in- 
te lor 1n point o uire- 
mance, s that of the sapien of 
anyother nation. Paris, the,elysium of men 
roan has always been the resort of fo- 

Se 

38 inces en w 
have influenced Se rane wen oe nations, are 
seen mingling in her circles with the more 
waluable characters of Europe, whose works 
and names are destined to reach posterity, 
when titles of higher sound shall be for- 
Saag iy Humboldts, the Playfairs, the 

wys, the Castis, the vas, NOw suc- 
eeed, in the Parisian salons, to the Sternes, 






































ether times. The talent for conversation so 
conspicuous im France all classes, 
@rigivating, perhaps, in the rapidity of 
yo me and ern vert a of the 
people, was ec y institu 
which, prohibiting an interference in oak 
ters of government, determined the powers 
of national intellect to subjects of social dis- 
cussion, and tasteful analysis. 

In the days of the beautiful and unfortu- 
mate Marie Antoinette, the splendid court 
which surrounded her, opposing itself to the 
Philomphers, who brought strength end 





3} formed her soirées, before the revolution, 


the Humes, tne alpen, cn Augerettin of 


per- | joyments., 







energy into fashion, reduced the whole vo- | ment ofall her she pursues den 
sabalbey of bon-ton, as an elegant courtier of} round »of her oured existéemde): limited 
that day assured me, to about twenty or] only in her course by her feebleness and her 


thirty words; and whoever presumed to ex- 
ceed the stated boundary, was stigmatised as 
a bel esprit, and a phi . The revolution 
has added much to the strength of conversa- 
tion, without having sacri either preci- 
sion or finesse; and “ tauser bien,” to be a 
“ bon raconteur,” is as sure a passport to the 
best society at this moment, as it was in the 
days of Louis XV. 

Marquise de V——, enumerating to 
me one day the celebrated persons who 


taste; by her want of power and absence of. 
inclination to * overstep the’mhodesty of Trias 
ture,” or to infringe upon privileges, exclu- 
sively the attribute of the stronger sex. 
© paint the character of woman,” says 
Diderot, ** you must use the feather of a 
butterfly’s wing.” He must have meant the 
character of a fren 
more solid qualities many of the liar at 
tributes of that lively insect. Light, bril- 
liant, and volatile, she’ seerns to flutter on 
the surface of life, with endless adaptations 
to its forms; but quick, shrewd, and rapid, 
in her perceptions, she appears to reath by 
intuition, what intellect vainly toils te obtain 
by inference and combination. More sus- 
ceptible than sensible, more awakened 
through her imagination than —excited 
through her heart, love is to her almost a 
jeu d’enfant. The distrust she inspires in 
her lover, acts favourably for her interests 
on the natural inconstancy of man; and shé 
secures the durability of her chain, by the 
carelessness with which she imposes it, 
Sharing largely in the national deference 
for ties of bi she is peculiarly adapted to 
the influence of habitual attachments ; and 
in whatever other countries friendship may 
raise her altars, it is in France, and by 
French women, perhaps, that she will find 
them best served. I saw, during my re- 
sidence in that country, so many instances 
of this pure and ennobiing principle, that for 
the first time I comprehended the preference 
of Rousseau for a people, among whom the 












dwelt with many touches of pathos upon 
Champfort, who had been amongst the 
number; and she concluded, in a tone of 
reat emotion, “ Ah, madame, j’ ci perdu en 
i mon meilleur ——" She paused for an 
instant, and I was about to fill up the 
break, which feeling had made, with the 
word “ ami ;” but she repeated, “ J’ ai perdu 
en lui mon meilleur causeur !” 
Excellent raconteurs are to be met with in 
every society of Paris; and I have listened 
with wonder and admiration to the humour, 
facility, and point, with which tale after tale 
has been delivered, anecdotes related, and 
stories invented, for the amusement of a cir- 
cle, where every member bore his part, and 
where all played in their turn a willing au- 
dience, and all were equal to an amusing 
exhibition. That “ melancholy and gentle- 
manlike” pleasantry, produced in English 
society under the name of quizzing, is a sort 
of “ maudlin mirth” unknown in the circles 












of Paris; while ridicule, always dreaded, | * - 
and ably wielded, falls almost exclusively | Epinays and the mere roe | afforded in 
upon uxfounded pretension. Taste, as refer-| D'S own instance so many illustrations of 


his hypothesis; and where the frieads he 
found compensated him for the mistress and 
the wife, *‘qu’il n’auroit jamais pris en France.” 

It is no uncommon thing in that country, 
to see the most lasting attachment 
to the most lively passion; and all that was 
faulty, in unlicensed love, become all that 
is respectable, in disinterested friendship. 
There is nothing more common in Fratice, 
than to behold long-attached friends pairing 
off from the more prosperous lists of society, 
to unite their forces against the attacks of 
adversity, and who suffer with resignation, 
because they suffer together. These friend- 
ships, equally common between individuals 
of different and of the same sexes, are tacit 
eulogiums on the marriage state in its best 
aspect, and indicate the necessity of a sym- 

thy of interests and feelings, with some 
— willing to blend its existence and 
identity with our own; even when passion 
no longer animates, nor love cements the tie 
of the communion. 

I have at this moment present in my re- 
.| collection many friends, whom I saw dwell- 
ing together in t confidence and inti- 
mate union ; providing for each other's wants, 
indulgent te each other's infirmities, giving 
mutual accommodation toeach other’s weak- 
nesses, and hand-in-hand fof al down the 


able to the ordinances of society, is here so 
deeply studied, so well defined in_ her rules, 
and so thoroughly understood in her princi- 
ples, that the decisions of temporary modes 

ave but little influence on opinion. As far 
as I could observe, although a certain light 
persiflage was much the fashion, nothing was 
ridiculed, but what was strictly ridiculous. 


The mind, thus permitted to take its ut- 
most stretch, is neither restrained by fashion, 
nor clouded by ennui, and a licensed discus- 
sion of all subjects is granted to those, who 
are known to be wearisome upon none, 
yt ae talent is — as universal, 
as is the intelligence w appreciates it. 
Not a ray falis unreflected ; not a point drops 
unfelt; all is rebound and elasticity. The 
a like the climate, is bright and 
genie and it is the peculiar and united in- 

of both, to set the mind and the 
blood into rapid circiilation, to lighten bu- 
manity of half the ills of its inheritance, to 
enhance its pleasures, and multiply its en- 


ee 


There is perhaps no country in the world, 
where the social position of woman is so de- 
lectable, as in France. The darling child o 
society, indulged, not spoiled, presiding over 


its pleasures, ing its refinements, tak-| evening path of life, bereft of al) the con- 
ing nothing from its strength, adding much | flictin ions, which agitated its morning, 
wo its brillia the full chercine| dnd feuining ¢ of the, heart's 


and ‘tetaining enough ' 
of all her faculties, retaining the full endow-j vital heat, to warm the ctu atmosphere of 
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age and, debility, Oh! these are the mild 
lights which gleam aleng the broken surface 

society ; when the meteor blaze of youth 
and pleasure are: extinguished for ever, by 
nature or by time. 

This determination of the affections to- 
wards a observable among the 
French of:all-classes, and most particularly 
among the. women, seems the inherent ten- 


® dency of the nation, and is by no means a 


revolutionary: virtue. When le bon homme, 
la Fontaine, lost his inestimable and faithful 
friend and protectress, Mad. de la Sabliére, 
im) whose hotel he lived, Mad. de Hervart 
immediately presented herself to the afflicted 
poet; and abruptly entering his room, she 
said: “‘ J'ai apprisle malheur qui vous est arrivé ; 
je viens vous proposer de lover chez moi.” 

“ J'y allvis,”. was the simple and affecting 
reply." 3 
“© ‘However suited the character and manners 
of the French women may be to friendship, 
they by no méans engross a virtue, which is to a 
great degree national. While I was at Paris, 
Voltaire’s walking cane was sold for five hun- 
dred francs, and purchased by the celebrated 
surgeon du Bois, His joy at obtaining this 
relie, was excessive. A gentleman presevt ob- 
served. that he had paid too dear for his pur- 
chase. ‘“ Comment,’ he replied with vivacity, 
«quand c'est pour l’ami Corvisart?” The well- 
known friendship of these distinguished men, 
is equally honorable to both parties. Mons. 
Corvisart is justly celebrated for his work “ on 
the heart,” both on the continent and in England. 
" A young and devoted friend of the brave 
Caffarelli, saw that celebrated man fail at St. 
Jean d’ Acre, while fighting by his side. The 
death of his gallant friend drove him to despair ; 
and his grief was so touching, his despond- 
ency. so profound, that it became a subject of 
conversation to the whole army. [t at last 
reached the ears of Buonaparte, who. paida 
personal visit to the mourner. He is said to 
have shed tears on the occasion, and endeavour- 
ed in vain to console him, by observing: “ It 
is at least a solace to you, that your brave friend 
died covered with glory.” 

“ La gloire!” repeated the young man in- 
dignantly, and in all -the petulance of grief ; 
“ qu’est-ce que la gloire? Elle est fait pour un 
homme tel que vous.” 





had seen it administered, silently left the tent. 


A few days after this interview, the young man 
idit 
which evinced his desire to follow his friend, “ de 
His valor became a 
subject of admiration in common with his friend- 
ship, and the army were unwearied in their 
praises of his spirit and his sensibility. Buona- 
parte became tired of the subject, and fearful 
of the example ; and observed in the hearing of 
“ Pour ce 
Jeune ** **, c'est un brave garcon, mais je Vaurois 
! , This anecdote, 
which was given me as a fact, affords a pendant 
for the story of the King of Prussia’s ordering 
an officer to be shot, who on the eve of a bat- 
ue had kept a light in his tent after the prohi- 
poe ea of ae to his 
riendsh e gallant 
General Desaix is said ry aay om pm 
ardent. When the news of his death was 
brought to him, at the battle of Marengo, he 
wes profoundly affected, and exclaimed ina 


distinguished himself by a desperate in 


mourir de la mort Roland.” 


several of his young companions : 
fusillé, si cela eft continné, 


bited hour, for the 
wife. Buo e’s 


tone of great emotion : “ Que ne »| Burlington, whence we continued our jour- 
‘Oue of bis first on his phos ay 4) is, rh ney is steam-boat to Philadelphia, The 


“@ raise a statue to his memory. 
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t ** Give him some landa- 
num,” said Buonaparte coldly; and when he 


JOURNALI!OF 'THE BELLES LETTRES. 


A Poeticat Epistce From Dexia. 
Addressed to Lord Byron. 

The Title-page of this trifle purports it to 
have been transmitted to the publisher, from 
Lausanne. It contains the triumphant ac- 
count of the restoration of the writer’s heart, 
which had once, it seems, like several others, 
been surendered to the captivating charms 
of Lord Byron. 
The fair author takes so much pains to 
assure her faithless swain, of her heart’s 
ease, that we really suspect she does not yet 
enjoy it. When an object becomes indif- 
ferent to us, we usually show that indiffer- 
ence by silence and neglect. But when we 
take up the pen to hammer out poetical 
assurances of our total carelessness abuut 
him, we disprove our own assertions, by 
those assertions themselves. 
But even from the internal evidence of 
this trifle, we may fairly say, that the writer 
“ owns the soft impeachment.” For though 
it is, fur the most part, written with earnest- 
ness, feeling and genuine simplicity, and 
though the description of the tender passion 
proves how deeply the heart that dictated it 
must once have felt, yet in those parts which 
boast of its being extiuguished, the ideas are 
often so forced and affected, that we are in- 
voluntarily led to believe they cannot be 
the sincere sentiments of the author. For 
instance, she talks of “The pitying Gods” 
having at length heard her vows; and then 
we have a long simile of a bird “ limed in 
his too incautious flight.” Nor do we think 
the following a sufficient motive for the pre- 
sent production : 


I know thou think’st, that ill repress’d 
The flame still lurks within my breast, 
Because, though told so oft before, 
I still the tale ran o’er, 
Upon that theme to dwell. 

*Tis the same instinct leads me on, 
That leads us all to tell 

Of dangers that — undergone. 


When once the dear-bought vict’ry’s gain’d, 
The soldier counts his toils sustain’d ; 
And proud displays the num’rous scars 
He got in former wars : 
Thus shews with heart elate, 

The captive, from his mis’ry fled, 
Those chains, beneath whose weight 

He lately bow’d his head. 
The fair one, however, evidently possesses 
a tender heurt ; and whether she be Florence 
vr Astarte, or any other of those numerous 
young ladies celebrated in his Lordships’ 
poems, we must allow, that she seems to 
have strung her harp with the heartstrings 
of nature. 


Extracts of Letrers from a Swiss Tra- 
VELLER in Norta. America in the Summer 


of 1816. 
Philadelphia. 
(Continued. ) 

I left New-York on the 17th of June and 
arrived on the 18th in the eveiting at Phi- 
ladelphia. We travelled 3 leagues to Amboy 
by water, and at 3 in the afternoon seated 


road from Amboy'to Burlingten is very to- 





ourselves in a carriage, and travelling the 
whole night, arrived the next day at noon at 
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woods where cne finds some families settled 
here and there; after you have gone about 
12 or 15 leagues the country extends into @ 
most beautiful and cultivated plain. Phila- 
delphia is far handsomer than New-York,and 
a great deal larger but built in the same 
style. The market-street is half a league in 
length: in the middle of it are covered Aré 
cades, where the market is kept, 500 new 
houses are built annually in Ihiladelphia; 
the same cleanliness is observed as at New- 
York and the houses are furnished in the 
same manner. The Free-Masons’ a is 
very handsome, as also the hospitals a: the 
botanic garden, Half a league from the city 
are water-works where the water is forced 
by a steam-engine 150 feet high, and in such 
uantity as to supply the whole city: New 
ork is not so well supplied with water, and 
when it remains long dry there the laun- 
dresses cannot work for four or even six 
weeks. Philadelphia has 130,000 inhabitants, 
of whom near the half are Germans. This 
port is not so good as. that of New York, be- 
cause in winter the navigation is interrupted 
for some weeks. Here is the greatest trade 
into the interior of the country, and hither also 
the most part of the productions of the interior 
are brought and sent to the West Indies. 
Here area great many churches but: yet 
there are not enough for the many different 
sects; there are about fifty-three sects, of 
which many have divine service in their 
houses. Here are also some Jews but very 
few. 


Among the sects less known amang wn 
are the Anabaptists (more properly Rebapr 
tists). They oa a very large and fine 
church, in the middle of which is placed 


| font, forty. feet in circumference, where Eney 


perfurm the ceremony of baptism, whic: 
according to their belief is to be eciagac 
repeated. This font is between three. 
four feet deep. The person to be baptised, 
who at any age when his conscience wishes 
for this purification can desire rebaptism, 
jumps, with bis own silk cloak over 
cloathes, into the water, The minister who 
expects him there takes him by the head, 
pronouncing, serve ay of prayer and 
dips him under the water, conan 
singing all the while,) Aes his aud 
bogie the conan y anew. one Laney 
aptised, go each sex apart, into a : 
cpanen cinsie clothes, In the winter this 
ceremony is said to be performed on the ice 
of the river in which a hole is broken, for 
this purpose. The second no less remark- 
able sect are the Methodists: in New-York 
they have five churches, but here they have 
more than ten. This sect was founded by a 
Swiss (born at Nyon) and increases so much 
that it will very soon become predominant. 
There isa t deal of enthusiasm in: the 
manner of their divine worship, in which 
they make their discourses depend onthe 
internal motions’ of the spirit, Their very 

t numbers inthis city and their increas- 
ing prosperity, prove that they are not the 
less good citizens. ‘The Moravians form an 
estimable community: they ere very pow 
and charitable, ready to assist their 
creatures; and give theit children an exeel- 
lent education ; the poorest has them 





mantic; one always travels through thick 





Foreign languages, music, drawing, history, 
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and geography. I was’ lately at Bethlehem 
20 Sooonoe which is wholly in- 
habited’ by Germans, Moravians, Prussians, 
Saxons and Netherlanders.. I was every 
where received see Mee every thing is in 
the real genuine an style, and what 
one’receives from them, they give with an 
honest and good heart. In every house where 
there are daughters, one hears the harp or 
iatio-forte, which are accompanied with the 
nest German songs. 
* The fire-offices are on avery good plan; 
in New-York they have» more than 70 fire- 
engines, in Philadelphia 100; every one is 
furnished witha bell which rings when they 
drive it along, and with one wheel which 
serves to wind up the leather pipes; to every 
efigine belong 50 firemen, to get upon the 
roofs, to pull them down if necessary, and 
save what is to be saved. Throughout the 
whole city there are fire-plugs at every 50 
steps, where the pipes are screwed in: the 
pipes make a communication from one 
ine to another; if one place is on fire, 
all the adjacent streets are full of fire-engines 
to supply water. ‘The fire insurance offices 
are very safe; they insure not only buildings 
but effects of every kind. 
. The museum in Philadelphia is worth see- 
ing: it contains more than 1240 birds, 136 
portraits of eminent characters of America, 
and more than 8000 other articles. Among 
the 212 quadrupeds is the Mammouth: it is 
18 feet long and 11; high. He is much 
larger than an elephant and has two curved 
teeth of which the one weighs 206 and the 
other 230 pounds.’ The living rattle-snakes 
and other venomous serpents are also very 
fetnarkable. I was also struck with the 
paintings of some Wild Indians taken in 
their costumes, at full length; these people 
come here, now and then; they are of a 
copper colour, and are wrapped in the skins 
of wild ‘animals. When they arc not drunk 
they seem to have a very good-natured dis- 
ition. There are a great many ne 
in New-York and Philadelphia; there may be 
about $0,000; the girls are slaves till their 
16th, the males till their 2ist year; the latter 
ate at present sold at from 100 to 130 dollars. 
Here are but few manufactures: one gets 
every thing cheaper from Europe than they 
would be able to make it here. The chace 
is free to every body; but little use is made 
of this liberty; twenty or thirty leagues from 
this city there is a great deal of game, as 
deer and bears which are very good eating. 
Wolves are not uncommon; rabbits and 
uitrels very numerous. Six hunters lately 
divided themselves into two parties and laid 
a t todetermine which would’shoot the 
must sqttirrels ; in three days the one party 
shot 572 and the other 514, of these animals. 


L'Incenpiz pe Moscou, by Madame Fusil. 
We have already laid before our readers 
a passage from this interesting little work. 
(See The Uitte Orphan of Wilna, in No. XI. 
of the Lit. Gaz.) The following account of 








«-* This American Mammouth is however much 

amalier than those which have been i 

‘Europe.and Asia. Some of the teeth found at 

Constaat, near Stutt weigh between five 
six. hundred 





the Kremlin, which the authoress visited six 
months before the destruction of Moscow, 
cannot fail to prove interesting. 

“ Tue TREASURES OF THE KREMLIN.” 


“ These collections of rare and valuable 
articles called Treasures, are deposited in the 
closets of several vaulted chambers. They 
consist of different kinds of church orna- 
ments, beautiful manuscripts in cases adorn- 
ed with oriental pearls and diamonds, Popes’ 
dresses, enriched in the same manner, two 
chalices of beautiful agate, vases of jasper, 
and various other objects of high value. 

“The Church of St. Michael 1s the place of 
interment for the Czars of Russia; Peter II. 
is the last who was buried here. On the 
altar stands the canopy which was borne 
over the corpse at the funeral. On one side 
of the cathedral is the ancient palace of the 
patriarchs : in this place all the riches of the 
church are deposited. 

“ There is likewise a treasure in the Me- 
tropolitan Palace ; Plato’s cap would be very 
extraordinary if the precious stone in front 
were natural, as it is said to be: the stone is 
an agate, in the centre of which is a small 
crucifix, extremely well designed, and a 
Monk praying at the foot of the cross. 

“ The Palace of the Czars is a gothic edifice. 
Its only entrance is by a stone staircase on 
the outside, which is celebrated for havin 
been the theatre of the massacres committe 
by the Strelitzs on the person of Narochdine, 
and other grandees of the Empire. The 
first chamber contains the wardrobes of 
Catharine 1., Elizabeth, Peter I., Peter II., 
and the Empress Anne. Under the reign 
of the latter monarch a burlesque féte was 

iven to celebrate the marriage of one of the 
ourt-Jesters with a girl of low rank. This 
Jester had embraced the Catholic religion. 

“The marriage was solemnized in a palace 
of ice, constructed for that purpose ; all the 
ornaments and furniture of the palace, even 
the bed, were made of ice, as well as the 
cannon and mortar pieces, from which 
several discharges were fired during the fete. 
The spectacle was attended by individuals 
of both sexes from every government under 
the dominion of. Russia; all dressed in the 
costume of their country: the bride and 
bridegroom were conducted about the town 
attended by this whimsical escort, and shut up 
in a cage which was borne by an elephant. 
This féte was only remarkable on account of 
the singular palace of ice, which, it is said, 
was a chef deuvre in its kind, and which 
rivetted the attention of the curious until 
the thaw which succeeded its erection. The 
excessive cold of the winter of 1740 con- 
tributed to the success of this silly enter- 
prize. 

“The dresses in the palace of the Czars are 
extremely rich, and all in a state of excellent 
preservation: on the right hand of the 
apartment above-mentioned is a throne with 
two chairs, which was constructed for 
Peter I. I remarked a pair of boots which 
were worn by that monarch on days of cere- 
mony, and another pair with sharp aails 
under the beel, for the day of the Epiphany, 
when he was accustomed to go upon the ice 


and bless the water, an old ceremony which’ 


is observed to this day. After the bene- 
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diction of the water,’ mothers go and) 
| their children into.a bole panics chtee Be 
that purpose. <a 

“ ] was assured that the mantle of Catharine 
II. measured forty-four feet in length ; it was 
borne by twelve Chamberlains ‘on days 
of ceremony. ‘This palace contains a pro- 
digious number of gold vases, candelabra, 
basins.of solid gold, and a throne of the 
same metal, which was sent by a Soffi 
of Persia and which was used at the coro- 
nation of Catharine II. I observed a pec- 
toral cross of diamonds, the crowns of Si- 
beria, Astracan, and Cassan, and that which 
was sent by the Emperor of Constantinople 
at the time of his conversion to the Greek 
church : it is formed of gold, and the three 
points are set with oriental pearls of high 
value on account of their size. The closet 
in which these crowns are deposited is the 
richest in the whole palate; the “dresses 
worn at the coronation of Paul Petrowitz and 
Alexander Pawlosky the present Monarch, 
are kept in a glass case along with a wax 
doll representing the Empress Elizabeth 
when a child, in the costume of the day. 
There is a clock, in which is the figure of a 
Pope, and several Cardinals saluting him as 
they pass, and likewise a toilette entirely of 
amber. The lower hai is lined with figures 
of warriors on foot and on horseback, wear- 
ing the complete armour of Alexander 
Neusky, and mh sabres enriched with 
diamonds,” 

The same work contains the following 
account of a singular kind of musical per- 
formance. 

“ Bands of hunting horns are peculiar to 
Russia ; they perform in the following man- 
ner:—Forty musicians, at least, are each 
furnished with a tube of a certain length, by 
which they sound the flattest, the sharpest, 
or some of the intermediate notes of the 
gamut ; each tube will however produce only 
one note, No written music is used, which 
indeed would be useless, as the musician 
seldom knows what note he is playing. The 
individual who performs the office of leader 
beats the time in a very distinct way, and 
this alone directs the musician to sound his 
note when his turn comes round. The 
magical effect of this music is such that at a 
certain distance no one would imagine that 
it proceeded from an orchestra, so whim- 
sically composed. From incessant practice 
these musicians have acquired such extraor- 
dinary precision that they are enabled to 
execute music of every kind, Night is par- 
ticularly favorable 20 these performances. 
In those calm summer nights during which 
a uniform twilight: prevails, a sail upon the 
Neva, accompanied by a ‘band of horns ts 
indescribably charming. ‘The Emperor's 
baad consists of upwards of 800 horns; the 
regiment of Guards has likewise an excellent 
band.” 








(For the Literary Gazette.) 

THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Among the various definitions of MAN, 
it has never occurred . any cr or 
. modern philoso to distinguis jim as 
modern philosopher Tonge er 





an inconsistent animal. 
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aet.in the same manner in the same situ- 
ation ;>Man alone is remarkable for a 
different mode of conduct in the same 
circumstances. We'need not turn over 
many pages of Universal History to 
prove the truth of this assertion. 

Reviewers endeavour priucipally to 
rise above this distinction. Propositi 
Tenax is their motto; consistency is the 
badge of their office. For this end every 
department is generally occupied by one 
writer ; and the use of the plural We is 
only assumed in order to convey the im- 
posing idea of collective talent and irre- 
sistible force. 

We are now called upon by our cha- 
racteristic impartiality to make some ob- 
servations on the inconsistency of the 
Quarterly Review. Our readers recollect 
our opimon of that publication given in 
a late Number ; they will therefore con- 
clude that we are influenced solely by a 
sense of publie duty in noticing the fol- 
lowing remarkable instance of aberration 
from principle. 

**An outery of indignation against 
THe CONVENTION OF CINTRA was 
set up from all parts of the kingdom, 
such as had seldom been known before. 
It was unconnected with any party-spirit 
or party-views ; it was the impulse of 
true British feeling; the fair hopes of 


the y yours had been withered at once, 


like April blossoms by a snow blast: our 
own honor and the interests of our allies 
had been sacrificed ;—we had looked 
for a triumph of justice and of moral 
feeling, as well as of our arms. We had 
seen these things forgotten and despised, 
and had been fooled in negociation out 
of what we had won with the sword.” 
Life of Wellington, in Quarterly Review, 
No. xxv. p. 243. 

In the next Number, we are presented 
with a sequel to this article. Whether 
itis written by the same hand, the reader 
will judge by the following words in the 
first paragraph: ‘‘ Now that our great 
Commander has set the seal upon his 
former exploits, we gladly take up the 
thread of his glorious history from the 
point at which our limits, and the pros- 
pect then before us, compelled us to 
break it off in our last Number.” 

From No. xxvi. p. 476, we copy this 
remarkable passage, which we shall leave 
with our readers without any further 
comment : 

“The Convention of Cintra was an 
event, which certainly had (chiefly, we 
believe, from the un ous artifices of 
ny ) a baneful influence on the public 
0 ” 
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To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
BELFAST ACADEMICAL INSTITUTION. 

Sir, | Your New Examiner highly gra- 
tified me.. He: has ably and most rs y ex- 
posed the recreant spirit of the Knight of 
the Round-Table. He has done an import- 
fant Cuty to society in pointing out the 
poisonous principles imcuicated in his pub- 
lication. To discharge this duty, so far as 
society is concerned, was, I presume, the 
only object of your New Examiner: he could 
not have expected by any castigation of words 
to move to proper feeling the selfish heart, 
that could harbour, and yet worse, could 
utter, the sentiments set forth in the 
“ Round-Table.” Your New Examiner 
needs not seek to avenge the cause of his 
insulted country and outraged human na- 
ture, by attempting to inflict punishment, 
though so deeply merited. That heart is 
itself the avenger of others on itself: and 
is compelled for momentary ease to give 
vent to a passion, which would otherwise 
burst its prison. 
For the exposure of his attack on my 
countrymen 1am thankful, and trust, it is 
the dawn of liberality of sentiment in 
Englishmen towards us; and in this point of 
view I feel highly gratified by youn notice of 
the Acapemicat Institution in Belfast and 
its concerns, - 
Some months back the Editor, or his 
recreant Knight for him, inserted in their 
Journal a detached, solitary paragraph of 
unmanly abuse upon the Irish nation; it 
was to all appearance totally uncalled for by 
any occurrence at the time. It was not 
connected with the subjects preceding or 
following it in the paper, in which it appear- 
ed; nor, as well as I can recollect, had it 
any connection with any preceding paper of 
that publication. It was a kind of a stop- 
ress: to ease his heart of a feeling too vio- 
ent to be otherwise controlled. This philo- 
sopher— legislator — statesman — philologist 
—and pvet, who, in his own opinion, bears 
his faculties so meekly and philanthropi- 
cally ;. on this occasion Lsensede to start up a 
Fury, and poured forth a piece of detraction, 
which reached the acme of abomination: it 
even exceeded the “ Round-Table.” 


I commenced my letter with the intention 
of laying before the Public, through your 
deserving Paper, some account of the Aca- 
demical Tnstitution, noticed by you in your 
ublication of the 8th instant. The preced- 
ing remarks may seem to have little con- 
nection with the subject; yet they have risen 
up naturally from the pleasing contrast ex- 
hibited in the friendly interest you have 
expressed for this country. I think myself 
justified in saying, that we deserve your 
notice and sympathy. England is in deep 
arrears to us on those accounts. We have 
suffered much: endeavours have been made 
to keep us in ignorance, and we have been 
taunted and ridiculed for the effects of that 
system under which we suffered. Not forty 
years—I believe I may say not thirty years 
have elapsed, since it was felonious for a 
large proportion of our population to attempt 
the instruction of their offspring. When nine- 
ple were condemned tw 


ignorance—to the depths of ignorance by 
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the statutes, their acquirements. were th® 
fruits of an education by stealth. The Tey 
maining tenth had little .e ement to, 
attain any eminence in knowledge. Yet, 
the genius of Ireland has shune forth ia, 
despite of every obstacle. us 

Instead then of being insulted by those 
who sought to keep us in darkness, for some 
enforced results of their deliberaie system, 
should we not rather be praised for ving 
produced men, who, under numerous diffi 
ties and. discouragements, have taken a, 
proud and lofty station beside the most 
favoured alunani of Oxford or Cambridge? 

In England there are encouragements for 
perseverance in literary pursuits, in a great 
measure unknown in Iveland. Your many 
public schools, wealthily endowed ;, the su- 
perior respect paid to the.heads of such este- 
blishments amung you; the beneficial con- 
nections of those schools with your colleges, 
to which they are privileged ta send scholars; 
those colleges afeeding every facility for 
learned leisure; consulting for the ease and 
comfort of their. official members; 8 
sing, also, noble libraries, to which there is. 
unlimited access; the valuable and exalted 
rewards in legal and ecclesiastical dignities,: 
which await the successful student—all form 
a mass of such powerful motives, that 
England would be without excuse, if she did 
not abound in, learned men, Of such in- 
citements, Ireland is ROM PATROLS destitute. 

Of late, however, the spirit of hostility to, 
our improvement has relaxed on your side 
of the water, and our desire to promote the, 
cause of education has been less violently 
opposed. When Mr. Orde was secretary to 
the Irish Government, there was some talk 
of a plan of education, which was to be 
national, and to embrace all wants and all 
ranks; but it proved mere talk. Within 
these few years excellent effects have result- 
ed from the indefatigable and honourable— 
because disinterested labours of the “ Board 
of Education.” They reviewed the endowed 
schools of Ireland, reformed abuses, provided 
fit instructors, and contributed to make the 
noble bequest of Erasmus Smith more wide- 
ly beneficial. ad 
This improving and most laudable spirit 
has appeared eminently in Belfast. A few 
spirited individuals in that town have laid. 
the foundation of a course of education, 
which, if conducted in the spirit with which 
it was commenced, will, I doubt not, contri- 
bute to the improvement; elevation “and- 
honour of Ireland. . What was spoken of by 
Mr. Orde has been put into act by men of no 
very elevated rank in life, who will have'the 
honvurable reward of having their names: 
coupled with that of an institution, which 
will, I hope, deserve to live jn the historic 
records of our country—I mean, the Betrasr 
AcapEmIcaL InsriTUTION. a. 


— — 
PROGRESS OF THE ARTS AND 
SCIENCES. 
Gas Licuts.—It has been a very serioug - 
cause of complaint, that the introduction of 


Coul Gas into common use has been éx- 
tremely prejudicial to the Greenland trade,. . 
that nursery which forms our very best au 




















expertest seamen, without | ucing an 
apparent benefit for the coal trade, whic 
certainly, as a nursery for seamen, is next to 
the Greenland . If therefore the pro- 
duct of the Northern seas could be substi- 
tated for coal in the manufacture ef gas, at 
as'cheap a rate as from coal, a great natural 
benefit-must'ensue; and it is gratifying to 
hear that experiments which pronuse the 

west tesults have been tried by a gentle- 
man at Holl; who has ascertained that the 
common refuse whale blubLer, hitherto con- 
sidered useless, will actually affurd a most 
copious’ y of gas at an expense much 
Welow that of coal gas, and of a nature less 
noxious and unpleasant. The heat required 
to extricate the gas is much less than in the 
usual mode, and the whole process is much 
cleaner; and it promises, upon the whole, 
to be a most important discovery. 


——S—S-—=-§ = 
PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED 
SOCIETIES. 


Oxrorv.—The Honorary Degrees recorded 
in: last week’s Gazette, were granted in full 
convocation at the Theatre, on the Commemo- 
ration of the Founders and Benefactors of this 
University, under the will of the late Lord 
Crewe, Bishop of Durham. The Creweian 
Oration was delivered by the Rev. J. J. Cony- 
beare, M.A., Christ Church, Protessor of 
Poetry: after which the Prize Compositions, 











already described in a recent Number, were 


Mr. Frederick Plumptre, University, is 
elected Fellow of that Society. Rev. J. 
Asphiett; M.A. is elected Fellow of Worces- 
ter. Rev. G.Gieed, B. D. Fellow of St. John’s, 
is appointed one of the public Examiners. 
grees of M.A. have been conferred on 
Reverends H. 8 eways, Pembroke; J, M. 
Selator, Merton; T, E. M. Holiand, and H, 
Fox, Baliol; J. V. Jones, Fellow of Jesus; 
R. Moore, Brasenose ; T. Greene, Esq. Oriel, 
Grand Compounder; Messrs. C. Dodson, P. 8. 
Wisher, J. ‘T. Moore, S. F. Cooke, Revnds. 
J. W. Morgan, R. Peel, and W. Ayling, all of 
University College: Kevnds. H. R. Moody, 
T. V. Jones, and Mr. T. Arnold, all of Oriel. 
of B.A. upon H. Palmer, Esq. Christ 
Church, and Mr. Wadham Harbin, Scholar of 
Wadham. 


CamBripGe.—Sir W. Browne’s three Gold 
Medals for this year are adjud reek Ode, 
Mir. C. Stainforth, Trinity; Latin Ode, Mr. 
W. ‘N, Lettiom, do.; Epigrams to Mr. C. J. 
Pennington, King’s. 

—— — 
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FINE ARTS. 


REVIEW OF PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURES 

IN THE EXHIBITION AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
P . Continued and Concluded. 

In, our communication before the last, 
when analyzing the colouring of Cristull’s 
historical picture of Latona and the 
jan peasants, we noticed the deep-toned 
splendur produced in Titian’s landscapes, by 
bold-oppositions.of cold and warm colours, 
wnited by a vigorous chiaro-scuro. ;We have 
narked that there was in the landsca 
, “Bac ces of James Warns pictures, in 
: cs bona at the British Institution, 
tore of that pow A and Tizianesque 
tone than we have seen in the works of any 
other-artist in modern times, Of this the 


landscape in bis masterly picture of the Spa- 
nish Charger and Poney, is a capital speci- 
men, This artist has several pictures in the 
present exhibition at Somerset House, some 
of which, although not upon an extensive 
scale, furnish additional instances. of his 
power as a colourist. 

* No, 122. The descent of the Swan 
peeking his. own element.” An allegory, 
painted to illustrate a poem entitled “The 
Social Day,” is a fanciful composition. A 
pleasure boat, with two stately swans are 
the near objects on a river; a cluster of 
swans are, further off, seen floating on the 
waves; and one on the wing descending. 
A rich bit of landscape, seen through the 
arches of a bridge, in deep and vivid op- 

sitions of colour, forms the distance. 

0. 138. The favorite Spaniel, watching 
the tomb of her deceased Mistress, was 
also designed to illustrate “ The Social Day.” 
The dog here is capitally painted; and the 
faithful animal, Ellen’s monumental urn, 
the tombs, and the light. slender poplars in- 
termingled with dark ever-greens, compose 
the fore and middle grounds. These _pic- 


set off by the rich and deep tone of the cold 
colours in the distance. This and the pre- 
ceding picture, are two capital cabinet spe- 
cimens of Warp’s power of penciling and 
vigour of effect, His touch is here full of co- 
lour; but not loaded; firm and decided, but 
not hard. The character is given to the 
landscape objects, in the first or second lay- 
in of the enone with a strong body of colour ; 
and the deep tone and transparency are ob- 
tained by the force of judicious glazing. 
No. 151, Portraits of Luke Kenny, aged 
96, and Kate his wife, two remarkable cha- 
racters of Alderwaslie, Derbyshire; a study 
This is a close and spirited following of na- 
ture, but somewhat hard in the penciling, 
No. 167. Portrait of Wasp, a dog, the pro- 
perty of R. Lydgate, Esq. is painted with a 
power of execution not inferior to that of 
Snyders. The back-ground is not rich in 
materials; but broad and sober. No. 174. 
A Blood-hound tracing the scent of game 
by moon-light. The dog is full of vigor; 
the back-ground aad light and shadow are 
picturesque. No. 251. A Newfoundland 
dug, near an inlet of the sea and a moun- 
tainous coast. The landscape is of a quiet 
and silvery hue; the penciling of the do 

somewhat too sharp; the effect clear an 

spirited without any force of shadow. No. 
257. A Cottage in Wales, is a sketchy clear 
little picture, without much colour, and with 
some clever rustic figures. 475. A portrait 
of a gentleman, and 485, that of a lady, are 
in chalks; firmly drawn, but the latter with 
more breadth and finishing in the masses. 
No. 207. The portrait of Walton, a capital 
Stallion, the property of Sir John Shelley, is 
one of Mr. Ward’s most important animal 
portraits in the rooms. The horse is of a 
noble shape; and the action finely con- 
ceived: he is upon the start, momentarily 


pe | inclined somewhat backward, and about to 


sprine fot werd inte a stable, apparently ex- 
cited by a neighing or scent from within, 
The flashing eyes are intently fixed upon the 
object of excitement within the door, and 





the dilated nostrils are full of fire. The 


paroeaye objects are tastefully disposed and | g 


head is not inferior to Gny | ‘WE Have 
seen from. this artist’s Lager The animal 
is without saddle or bridle, wholly free, ag if 
broken loose from the groom, who is seen at 
some distance with the halter in his hand. 
The landscape is not as richly wooded ‘or 
coloured as some other of Mr. Ward's paint- 
ings; but it is mellow and broad; and a 
village spire and cottages are seen in the 
back ground, 

In the sculpture room, Mr, Caanrrey has 
several excellent busts: No. 1033, that of 
J. Nollekens, R. A. is a most. capital like- 
ness: 1043, of the late J. Clark, M. D. in 
marble, has great truth of nature; but the 
scanty lines of the features, retider it an tin- 
favourable subject fer a sculptor; No. 1046, 
the bust of H. Bone, Esq. R.A. has an ex- 
pression of thoughtful study, and is very like 
the original; No, 1051, that of the Right 
Hon. the Lord Chief Baron of Scotland is a 
countenance replete with acuteness and 
vigilant intelligence ; the features are finely 
marked ; and the expression sedate and aig. 
nified. The drapery, excepting some small 
complex folds on the left shoulder, is in a 
taste. No. 1052, the marble bust of 
the Right Hon. Hookham Freese or rather 
Frere, is of an open manly character ; 
very fleshy, and with much suavity of ex- 
pression; but with less exactness in the fa- 
cial lines, than any other of this Artist’s 
heads: the drapery is in a fine style. No. 
1059, the bust in marb'e of S, Shore, Esq. is 
of a venerable charactr: the forehead high, 
and open, with thin hair; the features of 
habitual mildness are admirably chiselled: 
the expression is that of placid and soothing 
benevolence. ‘it is the best head, which Mr. 
Chantrey has in the present exhibition; is in 
a noble style and in fleshiness stands without 
any equalin the room. No. 1061, the bust of 
E. Bird, Esq. R. A. is of a pleasing character ; 
the expression is studious; the features full 
of significance; and the resemblance very 
striking. i 

“ No. 1029. Monument to be placed in 
Litchfield Cathedral, in memory of two 
children.” 

« O fairest flowers, no sooner blown than blasted.’ 

There is an affecting simplicity in this 
design, far superior to all the efforts of alle- 
gorical refinement. The two sisters are laid 
asleep in each other’s arms. This spectacle 
of early youth, innocence, affection, loveli- 
ness and mortality, is eer beautiful. 
The disposition is natural and full of gentle 
feeling; the drapery, negligently adjusted to 
show the figures; the heads and naked forms 
very fleshy, and the excellence of the exe- 
cution even surpassed by the sweet and 
tender sentiment of the conception.—Mr. 
Chantrey, in this masterpiece, has surpassed 
all his tormer productions. 

“No. 1030. A bust of Peace, by Canova 
P.P.A.S. Luca.” This marble is highly 
wrought; but, with all its polished surface, 
has little of the fleshiness of nature; and is, 
we are obliged to confess, wholly destitute of 
ideal grandeur. The mouth is too close to 
the nose, which gives a meanness to thecha- 
racter: there t-- a ty style in the — 
arid an insipidity in the expression, very un- 
like what aight have expected from 
the fame of this Artist, 
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“ No. 1008. Terpsichore a whole length, 
in,marble, by the seme Sculptor.” The at- 
titude is graceful, the drapery light, and in a 

taste: the head has a certain degrec of 

ty, and the expression is pleasing; but 
hot of a noble or elevated character. There 
is more of general ele than of purity or 
beauty in the pvoportions. The neck is not 
of the: best order of forms. In the front 
view its contour appears somewhat heavy: 
and the bosom and breasts have not t 
gentle rise and roundness of nature or the 
antique. The whole is highly finished; 
but with all its delicacy of surface it is still 
somewhat deficient ia the charming ten- 
derness of flesh. 

“No. 1009. Hebe, a whole length figure 
in marble,” by thiscelebrated Artist. There 
is a delicate ty in the arms and hands; 
neck, shoulders, m, breasts and all the 
naked parts of the figure. The tender fleshi- 
ness of youth is most happily expressed in 
the bosom and breasts. The draped forms 
are correctly indicated. But the. drapery is 
somewhat formal and tuo liney, compared 
with that of the Terpsichore. She is in the 
act.of stepping forward ; the right arm raised, 
about to pour out the wine, and the other hold- 
ing the cup to receive it. There is a graceful 
simplicity in the movement and expression, 
but not, altogether, devoid of tameness. The 
head appears to have been executed after 
the same model as that of this artist’s bust 
of Peace. The mouth is somewhat too near 
the nose, and although there is a youthful 
beauty and elegance in the countenance, it 
is not a beauty of the highest order. These 
statues undoubtedly prove the extent of 
Canova’s genius and classical study, and are 
important objects in the exhibition; but 
with all their large share of merits, there is 
at least as much mechanical excellence 
and necessary compliance with received 
tules, as of fine feeling or novelty of inven- 
tion in them. Notwithstanding their ex- 
cellence, there is somewhat of a coldness in 
their conception, which lessens their interest. 
This eminent sculptor, in designing these 
admired figures, evidently thought more of 
what he had seen in the works of art than 
of beautiful nature. As abstract conceptions, 
we have no hesitation in confessing that, in 
our humble judgment, they are below the best 
ideal figures of Nollekens ; and with all their 
high-wrought polish in the finishing, are still 
marble, inferior in fleshiness to those of the 
latter artist and of Chantrey. Compared 
with the ideal beauty of the best Greek and 
Romar Sculpture, they can only hold a third 
or fourth rank, and are therefore inferior to 
Cuanreey's monument of the two children, 
which is very near the first place in its class. 
The British Sculptor in this fine invention, 
chose the right course. Having a domestic 
sorrow to commemorate, he consulted nature 
in the first place for the sentiment; looked 
into his own heart; and produced a work of 
warm and genuine feeling. His monument 
not only exercises a supreme dominion over 
the heart, but it awakens the most lively 
and pensive images of fancy, through the 
medium of our sensibilities. We praise 
Canova’s Hebe, pps perpeichors, not only be- 
cause of their peculiar beauties, but because 
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they are praised by others, and because that 
Artist is celebrated through Eu as the 
most eminent Sculptor on the inent. 
Much of this praise is deserved; much is 
from the head, a comphment of words and a 
form of fashion, in which we join with seem- 
ing admiration, but with quite as much real 
indifference and immediate forgetfulness. 
When we quit them, they too soon from 
our sight and our mind. t, like the beau- 
ties of the Medicean Venus, the Niobe, or the 
Apollo, which are treasured among our 
eternal recollections; Chantrey’s two ae 
ful innocents, embracing in death, and lovely 
in the sleep of the grave, touch every chord of 
sensibility in the breast, and soothe the mind 
with a thousand images of sweet and mourn- 
ful tenderness. We are not loud in its praise; 
but our fixed looks; our entire absorption ; 
our lingering near, and frequent return to, 
this fine performance, are at once the best 
proofs of its excellence and its most unequi- 
vocal praise. We remove from it in vain: 
it pursues us into company, and appears be- 
fore us in the waking visions of the night. 
By uniting the excellence of Art with the 
most gentle, but powerful, impulses of 
Nature, Chantrey has produced a work 
which will live for ever among the most 
cherished and soothing remembrances of his 
time. w. C. 








ANECDOTES OF MOZART’S CHILD- 
HOOD. 





John-Chrysostom-W olfgang-Theophi- 
lus Mozart, was born at Salzburg, on the 
27th of January, 1756. A few years 
afterwards his father discontinued giving 
lessons in the town, and determined to 
devote all. the time which the duties of 
his office left at his disposal, to the su- 
perintendance of the musical education 
of his two children. 

The daughter, who was rather older 
than Wolfgang, made great proficiency, 
and shared the public admiration with 
her brother, in the excursions which she 
afterwards made with her family. She 
married, in the sequel, a counsellor of 
the Prince-Archbishop of Salzburg, pre- 
ferring domestic happiness to the re- 
nown of distinguished talent. 

Mozart was scarcely three years old 
when his father began to give lessons on 
the harpsichord to his sister, who was 
then seven. His astonishing disposition 
for music immediately manifested itself. 
His delight was to seek for thirds on the 
piano, and nothing could equal his joy 
when he had found this harmonious 
chord, 

When he was four years old, his father 
began to teach him, A cco in sport, some 
minuets and other pieces of music, an 
occupation which was as agreeable to the 





master, as to the pupil. Mozart would. 


a 
learn a minuet in half an-hour, anda 
piece of greater extent in less than twice 
that time. Immediately after he played 
them with the greatest clearness, and 
perfectly in time, In less than a year he 
made such rapid progress, that, at-five 
years old, he already invented little pie- 
ces of music which he played to his fa- 
ther, and which the latier, in order to 
encourage the rising talent of his, son, 
was at the trouble of writing down. - Be- 
fore the little Mozart acquired a taste 
for music, he was so fond of all the 
amusements of his age, which were in 
any way calculated to interest bim, that 
he sacrificed even his meals to them. On 
every occasion he manifested a feeling 
and affectionate heart. He would say 
ten times in a day to those about him, 
“ Do you love me well?” and whenever 
in jest they said No, the tears would roll 
down his cheeks. From the moment he 
became acquainted with music, his relish . 
for the sports and amusements of his age 
vanished, or to render them pleasing te 
him, it was necessary to introduce music 
in them. A friend of his parents often 
amused himself in playing with bim: 
sometimes they carried the play-things 
in procession from one room to another ; 
then, the one who had nothing to carry, 
sung a march, or played it on the violin, 

During some months, a fondoess for 
the usual studies of childhood gained 
such an ascendancy over Wolfgang, that 
he sacrificed every thing, even music to 
it. While he was learning arithmetic, 
the tables, the chairs, and even the walls, 
were covered with figures which he had 
chalked upon them. The vivacity of his 
mind led him to attach himself easily to 
every new object that was presented to 
him. Music, however, soon became 
again the favourite object of his it. 
He made such rapid advances in it, that 
his father, notwithstanding he was always 
with him, and in the way of observing bis 
progress, could not help regarding him 
as a prodigy. The following angedote, 
related by an eye-wituess is a proof of 
this. 

His father returning from the church 
one day with a friend, found his son busy 
in writing. “ What are you doing there, 
my little fellow?” asked be. “ I am 
composing a concerto for the harpsichord, 
apd have almost got to the end of the 
first part.”—‘* Let us see this fine 
scrawl,”—‘* No, I have not yet finished 
tt.” The father, however, took. the 
per, and shewed his friend a sheet | 
of notes, which could searcely be decy- 

for the blots of ink. Thetwo | 
friends at. first laughed. heartily at this 
heap of scribbling, but.after a ittle time, 








when: the “father had fooked at it with 
more attention, his eyes were fastened on 
the paper; and, at length, overflowed 
with tears of joy, ahd wonder, ‘*“ Look, 
my friend,” said he, with a smile of de- 
light; <‘ évery thing is composed accord- 
ing to the rules: it is a pity that the 
piece cannot be made use of,’ but it is 
too difficult : nobody would be able to 
play it.”"— - “ Tt'is a coticerto,” replied 
thé son,”**'and must be studied till it can 
he tly played:”—“ This is the style 
in which it ought to be executed.” He 
seguating)y began to play, but suceeeded 
only so far as to give them an idea of 
what he had intended. At that time the 
young Mozart firmly believed that to 
play a concerto was about as easy us to 
work ‘a miracle, and, accordingly, thie 
composition in question was a heap of 
netes, correctly placed, but presenting 
so many ditliculties, that the most skilful 
performer would have found it impos- 
sible to play it. 

The young composer so astonished his 
father, that the latter conceived the idea 
of exhibiting him at the different courts 
of Germany. There is nothing extraor- 
dinary in such an idea in that country. 
As soon, therefore, as Wolfgang had at- 
tained his sixth year, the Mozart family, 
consisting of the father, the mother, the 
d er; and Wolfgang, took a journey 
to Munich, The two children per- 
formed before the Elector, and received 
infinite commendations. ‘This first ex- 

dition succeeded in» every respect. 

young artists; delighted with the re- 
ception they had niet with, redoubled 
their application. on their return to Salz- 
burg, and acquired a degree of execution 
on the piano, which no longer required 
the consideration of their youth,. to ren- 
der it highly remarkable. During the 
autumn of the year 1762, the whole fa- 
mily repaired to: Vienna, and. the chil- 
dren performed before the court. 

The Emperor Francis 1.'said, in jest, 
on that occasion, to little Wolfgang: 
* It is mot very difficult to play with all 
one’s fingers, but to play with only one, 
without seeing the keys, would indeed 
be extraordinary.” Without manifesting 
the least surprise at this ‘strange 1, 
the child immediately began to play with 
a —_ finger, with the greatest. 
possible precision and clearness. He af- 
‘terwards desired them. to cover the keys 
of the pianoforte, and continued to mi 


‘im the same manner)as if ‘he had lou 
-practisedditie 1 on ; 
From ‘his-most tender ‘age, Mozart, 
‘animated with the trae feeling of his art, 
vain: of the. iments paid. 


insignificant rifles when he had to do 
with le unacquainted with music. 
He played, on the contrary, with all the 
fire and attention of which he was capa- 
ble, when iv the presence of connoisseurs; 
and his father was often obliged to have 
recourse to’ artifice, and to make the 
great men, before whom he was to ex- 
hibit, pass for ‘such with him. When 
Mozart at the age of six years, sat down 
to play in ae genesece of the Emperor 
Francis, he addressed himself to his ma- 
jesty and asked, “Is not M. Wagenseil 
here 2? We must send for him: he under- 
stands the thing.” The Emperor sent 
for Wagenseil, and gave up his place to 
him, by the side of the piano. ‘‘ Sir,” 
said Mozart, to the composer, “I am 
going to play one of your concertos; 
you must not turn over the leaves for 
me.” 

Hitherto, Wolfgang had only played 

on the harpsichord, and the extraordinary 
skill which he displayed on that instru- 
ment, seemed to exclude even the wish 
that he should apply to any other. But 
the genius which animated him, far sur- 
passed any hopes that his friends could 
have dared to entertain : he had not even 
occasion for lessons. 
On his return from Vienna to Salz- 
burg with his parents, he brought with 
him a small violin, which had been 
given him during his residence at the 
capital, and amused himself with it. A 
short time afterwards, Wenzl, a skilful 
violin-player, who had then just begun 
to compose, came to Mozart, the father, 
to request his observations on six trios, 
which he had written during the journey 
of the former to Vienna. Schatchtner, 
the Archbishop’s trumpeter, to whom 
Mozart was purticularly attached, hap- 
pened to be at the house, and we give 
the following anecdote in his words : 

“~The father,” said Schachtner, 
‘* played the bass, Wenzl the first vio- 
lin, aud I was to play the second. Mo- 
zart requested permission to take this 
last part; but his father reproved him 
for this childish demand, observing, that 
as he had never received any regular les- 
sons on the violin, he could not possibly 
play it properly. The son replied, that 
it did not appear to him necessary to re- 
ceive lessons in order to play the second 
violin. His father, half angry at: this 
reply, told him to’ go away, and not in- 
terrupt us. Wolfgang was so hurt ‘at 
this, that he began to cry bitterly. As 
he was going away with his little violin, 
I begged that he might be permitted to 
play with me, and the father, with a good 


‘he «to Wolfgang, you may play with M. 


deat of difficulty, consented. Well, said} gua 


Schachtner, on condition that“yow play 
very softly, and do not let yourself ‘be 
heard: otherwise, I shall send you out 
directly. We began the trio, little Mo- 
zart playing with me, but it was not long 
before I perceived, . with the greatest 
astonishment, that: 1 .was perfectly use. 
less. Without saying any thing, I laid 
down my violin, and looked at the fa- 
ther, who shed tears of affection at the 
sight. The child played all the six trios 
in the same manner. The commenda- 
tions we gave him made him pretend that 
he could play the first violin. To hu- 
mour him, we let him try, and could not 
forbear laughing on hearing him execute 
this part, very imperfectly it is true, but 
still so as never to be set fast.” 


FRENCH MANNERS. 
L’ERMITE EN PROVINCE. 
Ustaritz, April 2. 
FATHER CLEMENT. 
‘< In specie ficta@ simulationis, sicut relique 
virtutes ita pietus inesse non potest.” 
Cie. de Nat. Deor. 

Piety is like the other virtues; it does not 
consist in vain outside. 
I think it likely that my readers may won- 
der why after having passed so short a time 
at Bordeaux, after having so rapidly tra- 
versed the space between that great city and 
the spot where I now am, I stop whole 
weeks in a mountainous district of a few 
leagues in extent. I reply that the interest 
I take in the countries which I traverse 
and the nr 4 I make in them are not mea- 
sured by their size, their importance, or 
their celebrity. I do not mean to say again 
what has been said a thousand times before, 
what may be found in every book, I observe 
France in a new point of view; I employ 
myself not exclusively, but essentially, with 
the manners, the habits, of the people of the 
different provinces which I visit. No other 
part of France could offer itself to my eyes 
with the same advantages as I find here. 
The little nation of the Basques resembles 
no other: there every thing has an origival 
character: every thing is marked with that 
old stamp, which is rendered still more ve- 
nerable by the rust of time. We cast a cur- 
sory glance, as we pass, on the finest modern 
monuments, and amuse ourselves in de- 
scribing in the minutest manner an ancient 
bas-relief which we meet with on the road. 

From the heights of Agnoa, where M. 
Destére and I continued our topographical 
survey, one perceives at a short distance 
Sare, Saint-Pe, and Espelette, three large 
market towns, such as one does not see in 
France except on the right bank of the Ga- 
ronne from Toulouse to Bordeaux. . 

* *. Sare and Saint-Pé ‘are believed, with 
some reason, to have been the first Communes 
of the Labour, which were inhabited by the 
Phenicians, or at least by their descendants 
the Cantabrians; they are nearest to the 
mountains formerly excavated to look for 
mines, and it is por rete the gee ve a 

is spoken with the greatest pur! 
Sleputice: it is at Saint-Pé that Mudame 
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JOURNAL!OFFHE BELLES 'LETTRES. 


Duhalde; the wife'of a‘notary, has made a 
charming translation in Basque verse, of La 
Fontaine’s fables; Sare or Saint-Pé was the 
birth place of two jesuits, of the same name 
as this lady, the fathers Duhalde, one of 
whom passed his life as a missionary mm 
China, while the other prepared for publica- 
tion the memoirs which his brother sent 
him, and which are often quoted by Montes- 
uieu: 

. To the right of Agnoa are several villages 
concealed in the mountains and famous for 
their agriculture. Such are Macaye, Orsés, 
Haspuren, &c. There, a soil which appears 
to the eye arid and stony, always yields, and 
is never exhausted: it is by the variety of 
its presents that it is fertilised: two crops 
in @ year are common, and perhaps with 
more labour and money, they might often 
obtain three. 

* *, The esteem which the practice of 
the first of arts, enjoys iu this country, ct 
cially contributes to mike it flourish, The 
labourers of Macaye and Orsés, are all land- 
owners: they are never spoken to but with 
the title of Etchéco Yauna (Lord of the 
House) and these Lords have never chosen 
to recognise others in their commune, even 
at the time when this title conferred real 
privileges. 

M. Destére shewed me the house of a 
person who having resided for some time in 

reat cities, thought fit when he returned 
ither, to plant an avenue before his house, 
which he called his castle, giving himself 
the title of Marquis de Macaye; his preten- 
sions would probably have been on/y laughed 
at, had he not claimed to found more sub- 
stantial privileges on them; his neighbours 
went to C with him, and the parliament of 
Bordeaux by a decree, reduced the Marquis 
to the level of the Lords of Macaye. The 
Commune of Macaye entrusted the manage- 
ment of this suit to Dr. Hiriart a physician, 
who established the rights which he de- 
fended on the custom of the Labour: at the 
same time that he informed the judges, he 
made them laugh, a method which succeeds 
every where and particularly at Bordeaux. 
This is the same physician who had one day 
at church a comical altercation with his Rec- 
tor who preached. Doctor Hiriart who had 
placed himself opposite the pulpit, fell 
asleep in the middle of the sermon: “ Wake 
that man,” cried the Rector, addressing 
those-who sat next the sleeper. “ Come 
come (says the Doctor in his turn, opening 
his eyes) it was your business to keep me 
awake and not to have me waked; my 
sleeping is in vain; I shall hear more than 
enough of you.” The laugh which this sally 
excited among the congregation infested the 
me also, who had much to do to finish 

is‘ sermon. 

One of. the sons of Doctor Hiriart, after 
having studied at the Jesuit’s College at 
Toulouse with such éclat as gained him great 
teputation in the southern provinces, was 
appointed when very young to the important 
rectory of the only parish at that time at 
Bayonne ; a contagious fever broke out in 
the city; all those who were attacked in the 
hospitals infallibly died ; it was:to the hos- 
Pitals particularly that our young clergyman 


directed his visits, his cares, and his suc- 
cour; the people conjured him not to expose 
himself to certain dangers; he replied like 
an ancient; “ the question is not to know 
where is the danger, but where is the duty.” 
This religious heroism had its triumph; a 
month afterwards, the whole city in mourn- 
ing and in tears followed him to the grave. 

“ See what celebrity is!” (said my Basque 
companion) “ people still talk of the fathers 
Du Halde, and even the name of the Capu- 
chin Clement is unknown, though he was a 
man far superior to those two Jesuits. 
Though Voltaire was right in saying, that 
every thing that has been done, does, not 
deserve eae written; though this be more 
generally true of what may have been done 
or said by a Capuchin, it 1s certain that the 
life of father Clement would have appeared 
to Voltaire himself, more useful, more inter- 
esting, than four-fifths of those biographical 
Memoirs with which so shameful a traffic is 
made, Father Clement was born at Ascain; 
when he was fourteen years old, he had 
scarcely learnt in those mountains to read 
and write; having lost both father and mo- 
ther, he had no means of supporting him- 
self; Clement’s sole resource was a sister 
older than himself, but this sister dedicated 
her life to him, With one of the finest 
faces, and one of the finest forms, that a man 
ever received from nature, he resolved at 
the age of nineteen to bury himself in the 
Capuchin Convent at Bayonne, where his 
sister got him admitted as a novice. By a 
miracle which it is impossible to account 
for, he acquired extensive learning, in those 
cloisters where they took a vow of ignorance ; 
he suddenly lett them to mount the pulpit 
at Toulouse, Bordeaux, and Paris, where he 
electrified his auditors, with one of the most 
eloquent voices which ever shook the vaults 
of our temples. It was not a Bridaine, one 
of those missionaries of the deserts who ap- 
pear in great cities, to terrify, to anathema- 
tize their elegance and worldly voluptuous- 
ness; it was under the mean habit of a Ca- 
puchin, the holy urbanity (if I may dare to 
associate these two words) the eloquence, 
full of grace and unction, of a prince of the 
church, in whose eyes, the purest morality 
and the sublimest philosophy, were the true 
spirit of Christianity. 

Father Clement did not vaguely declaim 
against luxury; but he rigorously confined 
himself within the humility of his own con- 
dition. A president of Bordeaux one day 
urged him to make use of his carriage, in a 
tour which he had to make out of the city: 
“T have three reasons for refusing your 
offer,” said he, “Iam young, lama Basque, 
and I am a Capuchin.” 

The more he loved religion, the more hos- 
tile he was to superstition, whuse greatest 
crime is, to make it hated; they have not 
yet forgotten at Bayonne the story of the 
holy maid of Burdoss 

She was a young virgin, sixteen or seven- 
teen years of age, in whose favor heaven 
operated the miracle of making her increase 
in grace and beauty, witlout her taking any 
food the word of God was her sole nourish- 
ment; an aunt who presented her to the 
veneration of the faithful, was at first'the 





only person to attest the truth. of the fact; 
but’ soba twenty thousand witnesses offered 
to confirm it. ri 

On her ‘entrance into Bayonne the pecplé 
strewed with flowers the streets th 
which she passed; on the bridges, if ‘the 
squares, at the. doors of the churches they 
prostrated themselves before her. The ma~ 
gistrates knew not what they should do; 
the boldest contented themselves with doubt- 
ing: they questioned father Clement, who 
continued for some time to listen, t0 observe; 
and to preserve silence; he had placed near 
the young virgin, a lay brother of his con- 
vent; whose presence gave the Saint a fore- 
taste of Canonisation. This pious Acolyte 
charged with a surveillance'which he exer- 
cised with a degree of address, which the 
aunt and the niece were far from suspecting, 
discovered, though not without much time 
and attention, that a mysterious bag, which 
the young woman wore on her breast, under 
the pretext of covering the mark which an 
angel nad impressed there, contained the 
substantial aliment on which she fed during 
the night. These two women being ar- 
rested on the report of father Clement, un- 
derwent a severe punishment and were ex- 
pelled from the city and its te:ritory. 

Father Clement having attained in spite 
of himself, the highest place in the adminis- 
tration of his convent, was sent to. Rome; 
but he refused to appear there as represen- 
tative of the whole order of which he wasa 
member; I aspire higher, said he, smiling; 
and he went thither on foot with his w 
staff in his hand; he returned in the same 
manner. Having grown old in his aposto- 
lical labours, he retired to his convent which 
he never quitted in the latter year of-his 
life, (during which I saw him several times 
except to visit his aged sister, who fanci 
she saw the heavens open, when she beheld 
this venerable follower of St, Francis. 





MODERN EDUCATION. 
Abstineas igitur damnandis : hujus enim vel 
Una potens ratio est, ne crimina nostra sequantur 
Ex nobis geniti: quoniam dociles imitandis 
Turpibus ac pravis omnes sumus, 
Juv. Sat. 14, 

The livin re present a true pic- 
ture of the different stages of time: old men 
represent the past, young men the present, 
and children the future. ia the vast picture 
of human life, the first offer their examples, 
the second their actions, and the last their 
hopes. I think I may be alluwed to dispense 
with a more particular statement of my 
reasons for preferring the latter for the sub- 
ject of my first observations ; experience has 
not yet belied their promises ; I also have it 
in my power at least to endow them by anti- 
cipation with ail the qualities which I wish 
they should possess; and in order’ that 
nothing may diminish the kind sentiments 
I entertain for them, I impute to’ their pa- 
rents all the faults which I remark in them. 

No object is more important than the edu- 
cation of children; nove, therefore, has 
furnished more matter of discussion to 
Theorists. The author of Emile is doubtless 
the most eloquent and ingenious of all spe- 
culative instructors. Shovked, like al 


} ed, like all liberalé 
minded men, at the crrors of ‘the uld system 



















p, he thought he had only to 
et from it.in order to establish a better, 
setting out with the false principle, that 
ing is good which is conformable to 
ature; and that every thing is corer ie 
would have taught us, as Voltaire 
‘to walk on all fours. His brilliant 
* 0 
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ries’ on education have shared the 
of his eloquent political reveries: the 
latter have formed systematical men, instead 
of ing statesmen ; and the former have 
only uced ill-educated children, The 
old system of education tended to blight the: 
bad in order to ripen it; but every possible 
effort is now employed to promote its pre-' 
mature developenient. We wish to create 
men of fifteen, lest we might run the risk of: 
having children of forty. 

Last Sunday Mad. de L—— sent me an 
invitation to accompany her to dine at the 
honse of Mad. de Moronval, a lady well 
known for the excess, or rather (as I very 
soon ved,) the ostentation of her ma- 

affection. 1t was only five o’clock 
when we arrived; the egy were amusing 
themselves in the park; Madame de L—— 
entered the apartment of Madame de Mo- 
ronval, who was just finishing her toilette, 
and left me alone with a little boy, about 
eight or nine years of age, whom she had 
erabraced and addressed by the name of 
Eugene. This child was the son of the lady 
of the house: he ran up to me smacking a 
large whip which he held with both be 
and in @ very unceremonious tone 
exclaimed, “ What is your name?”’—“ My 
little friend,” replied I, showing him the cover 
of a letter, “ Iam notin the habit of soundin 
my name; let me’ see whether you can spel 
it." I. had rather you would tell it me 
yourself,” continued he, pulling me by the 
skirt of my coat. I was under the necessity 
of complying with this demand, and in re: 
turn for my condescension, the little fellow 
added, “ You are very old and very ugly.” 
‘I endeavoured to make him understand that 
it was notin bw etch to avoid‘ this double 
misfortiifie, and that it was unpolite in him 
to re h me with it. |, But, ‘instead of 
attending to what I said, he snatclied off my 
hat with such violence as to carry away my 
wig along with it. ] did not regard this 
joe as at allamusing. I rose to run after 
the silly child, who fled with his spoil to his 
mother’s apartment. In a few moments 
Mad. de Moronval entered the drawing- 
oom, leading Eugene by the hand; she 
made a thousand apologies for what she 
termed a childish trick,and wiiilst correcting 
her son in a tone highly calculated to induce 
a repetition of his “pst she felt the greatest 
possible difficulty to refrain from laughing at 
the ridiculous figure I cut. 

I adjusted my head-dress, and stammered 
out an ironical iment to the lady on 
the good breeding of her son; she replied by 
introducing to. me Mile. Emilie, her congniiete 
a yery reserved and reasonable little lady ; 
in all respects the very reverse of her bro- 
ther; but not a bit the better for that. 

The bell now rung for dinner, and the 

uests, zmong whom were a number of chil- 
b mys ren entered. in successio 
at.table. 1 obser 
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servants were a 


my observations. 


they were the only objects of attention. 


to feel most. 


Mary Stuart. 


should first question me concernin 


cared very little about it, began to 
which however she displayed all the 





Nothing but the fear of losing his share in 
the desert, which was already served up, 
would have induced the little rogue to quit 
the fort in which he had entrenched himself. 
The children, who were nine in number, had 
now all assembled, and from that moment 


The mothers mutually complimented each 
other on their fine families. How old is 
your daughter ? in what boarding-school does 
she receive her education? and other ques- 
tions of the like importance went round, in 
which those who felt least interest pretended 


But our torment was only beginning.— 
We had scarcely retired to the drawing-room 
to take coffee, when the father of one of the 
little rogues took a fancy to entertain the 
company with a specimen of his son’s 
knowledge of history. He accordingly rose 
from his chair, and in a voice which com- 
manded general attention, asked him what 
King succeeded Charles VIII. of France. 
The boy without the slightest hesitation re- 
plied Charles IX. Three-fourths of the com- 
pany, whilst admiring the readiness and 
precision of his answer, paid but little atten- 
tion to the trifling blunder he had committed, 
and seemed, as well as the little historian, 
en jaquette, to have lost all recollection of 
the good Louis XII., the brave Francois I., 
the gallant Henry II., and his son Francois 
II., the first husband of the unfortunate 


Madame de Moronval, who only waited 
for an opportunity of showing off her daugh- 
ter’s powers, conducted her into the middle 
of the circle, and with an air of the sincerest 
maternal confidence, said to her, ‘“‘ Now 
Emilie, tell us what are the Hamadryads ?” 
—“ Mamma,” answered the little girl, “ you 


Dryads, from which the others are derived.” 
At the word derived, Mad. de Moronval cast 
a circular glance on the company, to which 
all replied by a movement of admiration. 
But it was infinitely better, or rather in- 
finitely worse, when Mdlle. Emilie, at the 
nanos request of the company, who, by-the- 
ye, nce, 
wretchedly out of time, a pas de ballet, in 
race- 
fulness of her little figure. She was highly 
applauded, and yet her modest Mamma was 
- <r being se a My dear,” we 
she, “I perceive you have not practi 
your battemens this morning.” I was laughed 
at, because I asked Mad. de Moronval whe- 


with pleasure that the children, who were|ther she intended to educate her daughter 
all entrusted to the care of a governess,| for the stage. A tall serious gentleman, who 
went to dine at another table. Eugene, how- taken his 
ever, took care to inform us that he would 
favor us with his company at the desert. 
We had already finished dinner, and the 
= to remove the cloth, 
when ashriek from one of the ladies alarmed 
the whole, company: this was soon found to 
| be occasioned by another of Master Eugene’s 
tricks. The insupportable child had crept 
under the table without being perceived, and 
was amusing himself by rugning a pin into 
the foot of a young lady, whose modest air 
and interesting appearance had not escaped 


had seat in one corner of the room 
for the purpose of remaining unobserved 
whilst glanciug over the newspaper, smiled 
at my question in such a way as to convince 
me that he at least understood my meaning. 

Another little lady, though apparently 
piqued at the inattention she had experi- 
enced, wished also to play her part, and, 
advancing into the middle of the circle,— 
“ Mamma,” said she, “ shall I explain to 
you the Sensible or Dominant in the major- 
diatonic Gamut?” The mother of this child, 
who, I had already some reason to suspect, 
was herself extremely sensible, and tolerab) 
dominant, (from the tone in which she “4 
dressed her husband,) judged it prudent to 
adjourn the motion: some of the gentlemen, 
however, at the bare mention of the proposal 
had taken an opportunity of slipping off. 
I should have been glad enough to follow 
them; but I was under the command of 
Mad. de L——. 

In order to put a stop to the emigration, 
cards were proposed. hilst_ the servants 
were placing the tables, the tormenting little 
Emilie seated herself at the piano to blunder 
through a sonato of Mozart, while her 
mother, to perpetuate our torture, had the 
cruelty to make her repeat every bar which 
she played imperfectly. Mademoiselle at 
length struck the final.chord, and fortunately 
at that very moment a servant stepped up 
to Mad. de L———- to inform her that her 
carriage was waiting. I took leave of Mad, 
de Moronval as politely as I was able, vowing 
to myself not to repeat my visit till after the 
holidays. I was nearly an hour before [ 
could recover my hat and cane which the 
mischievous children had concealed in the 
garden, in the hope of enjoying a good joke 
on seeing me search fur them. One of 
Mad. de L ——’s footmen at length found 
them and we drove off. On our way home 
I could not avoid observing to Mad. de 
L——, that children brought up in this way 
would infallibly prove extremely troublesome 
and ridiculous men and women; and that if 
the old system uf education created too great 
a distance between children and parents, 
the modern plan tended to establish between 
them, relations of too familiar a cast. It 
remains for prudent parents to observe 2 
just medium between these two extremes. 


THE DRAMA. 


RETIREMENT OF Mr. KEMBLE. 

Last Monday night being that appointed 
for this great etor’s taking his leave of the 
stage, the sensation which this approachin 
event had for some time occasioned nce | 
beyond any thing of the kind which we had 
witnessed on similar o¢casions. The whole 
of the boxes and the places in the orchestra 
had been taken a fortnight before. The sul- 
try weather, and the dread of encounteri 
suffocation in the pressure of the crowd, 
added an anxiety to the general feeling. The 
heat in London. on that and the preceding 
day was 83 and 84 in the shade, and from 
108 to 110 in exposed situations, which is 
the usual temperature atCalcutta. Numbers 
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were intimidated from risking an attempt 
to gain admittance by these circumstances ; 
and a multitude endeavoured, by letters and 
persona! applications, to Mr. Harris, the per- 
formers, and door-kee to obtain a safe 
admission by the private entrances. We 
are informed that these applications were 
steadfastly refused; and the people began to 
assemble at the pit passage as early as 12 
o'clock. On the opening of the doors, the 
screams and struggles continued with vio- 
lence for some minutes. Amidst the rend- 
ing of clothes, and loss of hats and shoes, 
two ladies fainted, and were, with difficulty, 
borne out of the crowd into the open air. 
The house soon filled, and we do not recol- 
lect a more brilliant display of Beauty and 
high Fashion in the boxes and orchestra. 
Notwithstanding the risk, an unusual num- 
ber of ladies were in the pit. Mr. Kemble 
had chosen the favorite character of Corio- 
lenus for this memorable night ; and on his 
entrance in the first scene, he was received 
with a waving of white handkerchiefs and 
laurel branches, and a tumult of enthusiastic 
greeting, for many minutes. We do not 
mean here to go into any critique on the 
merits of his performance: we shall only re- 
at what was testified by the Audience, and 
y the diurnal critics in the public journals 
since, that he never performed this arduous 
part with more energy and grandeur. We, 
who witnessed his first and last performance 
of Coriolanus on the London stage, fully 
concur in this general judgment. The ex- 
traordinary circumstance of his unabated 
rofessional powers on the evening of his 
| appearance on the stage, added to the 
public regret for their immediate loss of his 
exertions, Thie audience eagerly burst into 
applauses atevery passage in the play, which 
enabled them to express their sense of his 
distinguished merits. We shall notice a 
few only of the many points which they ap- 
plied, with shouts, to their justly valued fa- 
vorite, A long and loud interruption took 
place, when Cominius told him, 


“ You shall not be 
The grave of your deserving. Rome 
must know 
The value of her own.” Act 1. 8. iii. 
Again “ Volumnia.—he hath, in this action, 
outdone his former deeds doubly.” 
“Valeria—In troth, there's wondrous 
things spoke of him.” 
~ Menenius.— Wondrous! Ay, I war- 
rant you, and not without his true 
purchase.”—Act ii. Sc. i. 

Again. “Menenius.—A hundred thousand 
welcomes, (loud applauses) I could 
weep— 

And I could laugh—I’m light and 
heavy—welcome ! 

A curse begin at every root of his 
heart, 

That is not glad to see thee. (tumults 
of applause.) 

yet by the faith of Man 

We've some oLd CRAB-TREES, HERE; 
at Home, that will not be grufted to 
your relish.” (applause.) Act ii, Sc. ii. 

Again. “ Menenius.—Sit, Corivlanus, never 

shame to bear 





What you have done.” (long and 
loud applauses) Actii. Sc.iv. = - 
Again. “Cominius.—I shall lack voice— 

the deeds of Coriolanus 

Should not be uttered feebly.” (loud 

apetenses) Ibid. 
Again. “ Coriolanus———as soon in battle, 

I would before thee fly, and howl for 
mercy, (repeated bursts of applause) 

AS QUIT THE STATION they've assign’d 
me HERE.” 

“ Aufidius.—Thou canst not hope ac- 
quittal from the Volscians. 

Cor.—I do : —Nay more, expect their 
approbation— 

Their thanks” (several peals of ap- 
plause) Act v. Sc. i. 

Kemble accompanied the first speech in 
this last extract, with a vehement grandeur 
of action, which produced an astonishing 
effect. Every thing gave force to this strik- 
ing scene. The language of Shakspeare; 
the crisis; the sublime spectacle of an indi- 
vidual, a Roman, bidding defiance to a hos- 
tile General in the midst of his army; the 
Actor who spoke; the martial fury of his 
passion; the voice; the look; the lofty 
erection and dilation of his oe 
figure, as if his snighty spirit could not fin 
room within the confinement of its habita- 
tion; the combination of relative circum- 
stances, interests, and sympathies, of class- 
ical taste and feeling and sentiment; all 
contributed to excite the enthusiasm of the 
audience. When Kemble refused to quit 
his station in the camp, the general wish 
that he would not quit his station on the 
Stage ; and the deep tone of his fiery bravery, 
drew down the loudest acclamations, and 
cries of “No! no! dont quit !’—He ap- 
peared evidently affected by this expression 
of the public desire for his continuance: and 
it must have been highly gratifying to his 
feelings to notice that whenever the points 
of Coriolanus’s merits as the shield and glory 
of Rome could be applied to his foremost 
rank as an Actor, the audience eagerly seized 
upon the opportunity of testifying their 
sense of his excellence. 

Many Ladies and Gentlemen in the boxes 
and pit bore laurels in their hands. Between 
the second and third, fourth and fifth acts, 
an address to Mr. Kemble, printed on a folio 
sheet, was circulated, by several gentlemen, 
through the pit and boxes, and perused with 
earnest attention. It was also circulated, at 
the same-time, in the galleries. This ad- 
dress had been read in manuscript, in the 

it, a fortnight before, and the printed copies 
fad been circulated, in town, during the pre- 
ceding week. A copy of it had been also 
printed in gold letters, upon white satin, 
surrounded -by a painted wreath of roses, 
surmounted by a crown of laurel; and en- 
compassed by an outer border of fanciful 
ornaments, embroidered in gold. The tas- 
sels, at each corner, were acorns, composed 
of gold twist. This tasteful By ypayes of 
mip respect was accompanied by a superb 
crown of laurel to decorate the brows of 
Mr. Kemble. The satin copy of the address 
and the laurel crown were handed by the au- 
dience, from seat to seat, from the back to the 
front of the pit, to be-presented at the con- 
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clusion, At the fall of the curtain, plae 
were exhibited in different parts of the. pit 
and galleries, inscribed with this further ma- 
nifestation of the public wish, “No panz- 


a mi tion that these were designed to 
prevent Mr, Kemble from delivering eay 
address, murmurs ‘immediately arose. But 
this circumstance only furnished an i 
tional proof of pale esteem. The idea thata 
prevention or disrespect was intended, ‘ocea- 
sioned some tumult, alt 
peared that the audience but one 

and = A short but anxious interval 
ensu The curtain again was drawn up 
a grand street of Rome, which forms a pri 
cipal scene in the T \y, was displayed ; 
and Kemble, in the an costume, in 
which he had performed, Coriolanus, came 
forward. One of those'lofty public edifices, 
which adorned the capital of the ancient 
World, rose behind him. The impression 
produced: by this unison, on such an ocea- 
sion, was deeply felt. It as if 
Kemble, the Roman spirit, the gran- 
deur, and Rome itself, were about to dis- 
appear from the stage, and leave a chasm, 
which could no more be filled. The ties of 
sympathy, which had for or years bound 
him to all that was great noble in the 
Drama; and knit him, as it) were, into‘the 
heart of the Public, were about to be at 
once, and it was to be feared for ever, dis< 
solved. Those who had seen his outset in 
their youth, felt in his retiring, the interests 
of the past, the present, and the: narrow 
future, crowded into the single moment. 
Several long and continued thunders of 
applause rendered it impossible for him to’ 
be heaid for some time. At length, in a 
faultering voice, and often interrupted. by 
his feelings, he addressed the audience: 

*“ Ladies and Gentlemen, I have nj 
ed before you for the last time.’’ ‘tere he 
was interrupted by loud cries of “ No, No,” 
from all parts of the house:) He then re- 
sumed, “ I come now to close my long pro- 
fessional career.” (Here he was i 
obliged to stop by loud cries of “ No, sat 
No retiring—No farewell for ever.”) This 
tumult of applause, and the reiterated proofs 
of public esteem affected him to tears, and 
rendered him still less capable of collecti 
firmness, When he proceeded his tone was 
broken and his countenance agitated) — 
“ Ladies and Gentlemen, I do not wish, to 
trespass on your time—I feared 1 should not 
have. sufficient fortitude for this occasion— 
and it was my wish to have withdrawn in 
silence from you:” (loud cries and applauses,) 
“ but I suffered myself to be how: 1 w that 
if only from old custom, a few words would 
be expected from me at parting.” (Renewed 
applauses,) ‘ The iaviriable bin ss with 
which you have ever treated me, fromthe 
first night of my coming forward as 4 candi- 
date for public favour, down to'this painful 
moment, will be eternally remembered with 
gratitude. Such talents as I have’ been 
master of, have always cheerfully been: ex- 
erted in your service; whether as an actor, 
in the character allotted to me, or:as a 
manager, it bas ever been my embition to 
add to the splendour and propriety of the 
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Drama,and more especially to exert myself 
faa to the plays of our divine 
ake: (Loud applause.) On every 
@ceasion, permit meto say, all m efforts, all 
udies, all my labours have. been made 
to: me,: by ithe constant ause 
approbation, with which you have been 
pleted to reward them. (Applaises.) Ladies 
tlemen, I:must take my leave of you, 
and I now most respectfully bid: you a long 
and-unwilling farewell.” —At these words he 
pot rong much agitation, and — a 
repetition of. enthusiastic applatises and cries 
“ave allparts of the house, hastily 
ifromptheistage. In about two mi- 
nutes,..the copy of the address printed in 
letters of gold on white satin, and the crown 
of laurel, which had been handed forward by 
vaieiaalap in the'eneniag, were delveored 
n the evening, were delive’ 
beabe’ tadahen, who held them, to the 
celebrated ian, Mr. Tauma, in: the 
orchestra, with a request that he would flin 
them upon.the stage. This was executed, 
and applauded; with loud cries for Mr. 
Fawcett, the stage manager, to present them 
to Mr. Kemble. One of the servants en- 
tered to clear. the stage, but was warned 
by-the general shout not to touch these tes- 
timonies;.of public t. Mr. Fawcett 
and took up the satin scroll and 
crown and shewed them to the audience, 
with these words.—“ Ladies and Gentlemen, 
I presume that I am to consider this crown 
and-scroll as a mark of — respect to Mr. 
Kemble : if it be your pleasure to depute me 
to. t the laurel to that Gentleman, it 
will be the most.delightful task, which ever 
fell.te my lot.co perform.”—The whole house 
by a burst of applause and cries of “ Yes, 
@,"—communicated their desire. Mr. 
Fawcett, with respectful acknowledgments, 
ing, assured the audience that—* in their 
name fie would present their compliment to 
Mr: Kemble ;” and withdrew, amidst fresh 
tukens.of esteem.and respect for the eminent 
acter, whom they had just lost. .We have 
never seen an audience so deeply affected 
by the retirement of a favorite Performer. 
emotien among the gentlemen, was very 
preys I and many ladies were in tears. As 
an itional mark of honor to the valued 
ite, the audience forbad any after- 
: and the performance of the night, 
ae in mente $n nee wis es. 
we may parody the lines of Homer, 
aud apply them to Mr. Kemble: 
_Hlis long career, in one proud tenor ran, 
And closed with glory as it first begne. 


, Cc. 
“Here follows a correct copy of the address 
ping! on the satin scroll, and presented to 
. e. 


To 
JOHN. PHILIP KEMBLE, ESQ. 
OF THE 
' Theatre Reyal, Covent Garden. 
. Sir,—After having so long received from 
the display uf your einen ye pee the 
greatest degree o jon and instruc- 
tion, which the highest class of Histrionic 
representation could bestow, we think upon 
the near approach of your intended farewell 
to the Stage, with sentiments of deep con- 


cern, and if possible, an increase of respect. 
In justice to the interests of the Drama, and 
our own feelings, we would fain postpone 
ithe moment a@ separation so painful. 
Fitted by the endowments of Nature and liy 
classical acquirements, by high association 
and the honourable ambition of excellence, 
you have, for upwards of thirty years, digni- 
fied the a of an Actor, by your pri- 
vate. conduct and public exertions in the Bri- 
tish Capital. We beheld, in your personifi- 
cation, the spirit of History and: Poetry 
united. In embodying the characters of 
Shakspeare and our other Dramatic Writers, 
you were not contented to revive an outward 
show of their greatness alone. The splen- 
dor of an antique costume—the helmet and 
armour—the crown and sceptre, all that per- 
tains to the insignia of command, are easily 
assumed. When you appeared, the habit 
and the man were as soul and body. The 
age and country, in which we live, were 
forgotten. Time rolled back a long succes- 
sion of centuries. The grave gave up its 
illustrious Dead. Cities and Nations long 
passed away, re-appeared; and the elder 
Brothers of renown, the Heroes and States- 
men, the Sagesand Monarchs of other years, 
irtin the brightness of their shadowy glory, 
ived and loved, and fought, and bled, be- 
fore us, We beheld in you, not only their 
varying looks and gestures, their proud 
march and grandeur of demeanour; but the 
elevated tone of their mind and the flame of 
their passions. We mean not here to enu- 
merate the various characters in which you 
have shone as the light of your era: but we 
may be allowed to say that you excelled in 
that which was most excellent; that where- 
ever the grandeur of an exalted mind was 
united with majesty of Person; wherever 
the noblest organ was required for the no- 
blest expression; wherever Nature, holding 
up the mould of character, called for an im- 
pression from the most precious of metals, 
there she looked to Kemaxeas her gold; there 
you shone with pre-eminent lustre. In the 
austere dignity of Cato, the stern patriotism 
of Brutus, the fiery bearing of Coriolanus,and 
the mad intoxication of Alexander, you trans- 
ported your audience in imagination alter- 
nately to Greece, Rome, or Babylon. Seconded 
by the well-painted illusion of local Scenery, 
you seemed every where in your native city; 


.| every where contemporary with the august 


edifices of the ancient world. In you, some 
of those great characters lived, and we can- 
not conceal our apprehensions, that, when 
you withdraw, we shall lose sight of them 
fur a long time, and, as life is short, perhaps 
forever. In expressing this sentiment, we 
feel a warm respect for every Actor of genius. 
A mind like yours would be wounded by any 
compliment that was not founded in the 
most liberal sense of general desert. It is 
an additional merit in you to have obtained 
distinction in an age of refinement, and from 
a@ public qualified to appreciate your sabnks 
A small light shines in darkness; but you 
have dourished amidst a circle of generous 
Competitors for fame, whose various abilities 
we admire; and. in whose well-earned ap- 
peaees we proudly join. They behold in the 

onours which your country pays to you, 





the permanence of that celebrity which they 
have already so deservedly acquired, and a 
sure pledge of the future honours which 
await upom -the close of their professional 
career. We, therefore, earnestly entreat, 
that you will not at once deprive the Public 
of their gratification, and the Stage of your 
support. We entreat of you not to take your 
final Jenve on the night named for your last 
performance. , All we ask, is, that you will 
consent to perform a few nights each Season, 
so long as your health will permit. We ad- 
jure you to grant this request, by your own 
fame, an object which is not more dear to 
you than it is to us, and we confidently rely 
upon your respect for public opinion, that 
you will not cover us with the regret of a re- 
fusal, We have spared the annexation of 
signatures as inadequate aud unnecessary; 
even if our numbers and restricted limits 
permitted that form. The pealing applause 
of the audience, each night of your perform. 
ance, and the united voice which accompanies 
this, are the best attestation of the public 
sentiment. 


Monday June 23d, 1817, 





M.TALMA AND MADLLE. GEORGES. 


We attended a part of the recitations of, 
these admired tragedians at the King’s Thea- 
tre; and were much gratified by the display 
of their abilities. Impetuosity and spirit are 
the principal traits of their performance, 
Undoubtedly they speak and act with great 
fire, but the genius and manners of the 
French are so opposite to those of the En- 

lish, that. their style of acting can never be 
duly appreciated in this country. An untra- 
velled Englishman has no living standard by 
which he can forma cnsvers peneinen ofa 
French actor’s finest strokes of nature. The 
tossing of the arms, the quick and aspen- 
like quivering of the hands, the comparative 
violence of all their action, attitudes, and 
gesticulations; the rapidity of their -utter- 
ance in level dialogue, and sudden transi- 
tions in the very height of passion, are loudly 
and deservedly applauded on the Parisian 
stage; but appear extravagant and unna- 
tural to an audience in London, Sedateness 
is the basis of grandeur and majesty in Greek 
and Roman art: our English eragenane, 
therefore, from the sedateness of the English 
manners and character are more capable of 
representing the majestic movements of a 
Greek or Roman, than the French. We do 
every justice to the energies of Tulma and 
Georges as the most distinguished actors on 
the French Stage ; but truth obliges us to own 
that they have little of the ancients in their 
art, but the costume. “The Philoctetes of 
Taima, with all his vehement power, 1s @ 
Frenchman in every thing but the classical 
garb and name. Mademoiselle Grorors has 
a very noble and striking figure. Her 
Macbeth, in Paris, is an es Pee 
ance; but if it approaches an Englishman’s 
conception of grandeur, it is only because 
it is nearer our own time and country ; and 
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is not at all associated with our ideas of what 
is termed thé grandeur of the ren a “ 


-——— 
NEW ENGLISH OPERA. 

The large space justly devoted to mark for 
an hereafter, the mpportant circumstances. at- 
tending Mr, Kemble’s unwilling. retirement 
from the stage and the extreme unwillingness 
of the Public to pr with that great actor, ne- 
cessitates us to be very brief in our observa- 
tions on the performances at this interesting 
and truly national Theatre. We can do little 
more than notice that Miss Miriam H. Bug- 
gins, who made her first appearance before 
the public, last week, in the character of 
Polly, in the Beggar’s Opera; repeated that 
character with increased effect, last Tuesday 
night.. We understand that this young lady 
isa sister of Miss Buggins of Drury-Lane 
Theatre; and, as far as we can judge from 
a single performance, she promises to be a 
valuable acquisition to the stage. She pos- 
sesses considerable feeling and science, with 
a voice of great compass and sweetness. 
Although she manifested less embarrass- 
ment than is usual to a new performer, 
she has. yet to acquire that easy self-pos- 
session, which is necessary for the free 
exercise of her judgment and full de- 
velopement of her attractive powers. The 
playful or pensive graces of expression, are 
rarely to be found in the first public essays 
of an actor or singer. Her person is above 
the middle size; her speaking countenance 
somewhat like the prints of Mrs. Abingdon 
when young; and not unpleasing nor inex- 

ressive; her smiles are arch and agreeable. 

robably owing to her being unpractised on 
the stage, her articulation in the dialogue 
was somewhat indistinct ; but, as an actress, 
she. has no bad habits, and time will soon 
enable her to display her person and talents 
to their full pdventege, 

The new Opera of the Election, was per- 
formed at this Theatre on Thursday night ; 
with the new Ballet divertisement of the 
Anglers, or Sport after Rain ; and the Operetta 
of Is he jealous? We were glad to see a full 
house on the Manager’s account; and de- 
lighted to see the Duxe of Wetuincron in 
one of the boxes, on his Grace’s account. It 
must add another laurel to the brow of our 
illustrious countryman, after having con- 
quered the conqueror of the Continent, to 
set a praise worthy example, by patronising 
the genius of his own country. the English 
Opera House is, on public grounds, peculi- 
arly entitled tu the encouragement of the 
British public. Every Englishman has an 
interest in its success, as a manly attempt to 
Vindicate the character of English singing 

m contempt and to rescue English TO- 
fessors from neglect and poverty. W é 





ACADEMIE ROYALE DE MUSIQUE. 

First representation of the revival of Fer- 
mand Cortez or the Conquest of Mexico, an 
Opera, by M. Jovy. 

This Opera, which was represented for the 
first time in 1809, obtained a most brilliant 
success; critics then were unauimous in 
praising the vey gineichy of the action, 

elegant style of t age, and the 
excellence of the music. st 


a 
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After a long in tion in the represen- 
tation of this ge rama, M. Jouy has 
thought pro to change its arrangement, 
and % eessdawe a eal character, that of 
Montezuma, King of Mexico, a character well 
suited to the French theatre, 

The triumphal entry of Cortez followed by 
the seventeen horses, (which are historical 
personages in the conquest of Mexico), pre= 
sents a very beautiful spectacle. Horace 
complained that the Romans in his time 
preferred to the best dramatic writings, the 
pleasure of seéing chariots rolling, and horses 
galloping about the stage; but he would 
surely not have condemned the introduction 
of these proud animals in an opera destined 
to retrace the conquest of a country in which 
horses were seen for the first time and 
filled with terror the bravest warriors of 
Mexico. 

There is a happy mixture of love and he- 
roism in the part of Amazily, and the author 
has rendered Cortes —— ~ to the charms 
and virtues of this fair Mexican, without di- 
minishing the manliness of his hero, as is 
too much the custom in operas. 

There are few modern lyric tragedies 
written in a more energetic or purer style 
than Fernand Cortez. We recognize in every 
scene the elegant and easy pen of the au- 
thor of La Vestale. 

The music of this piece is the production 
of M. Spontini. His style of composition 
is well known; its characteristics are grace, 
majesty, and pathos. This artist commenced 
his career in int where he composed 
fourteen operas, all of which were repre- 
sented with success in that classic land of 
harmony: he then proceeded to Paris, where 
he distinguished himself by the production 
of an opera buffa and two French comic 
operas. But these were only preludes, and 
La Vestale, which appeared in 1807, pleced 
M. Spontini at once in the rank of dis- 
tinguished masters. Fernand Cortez ap- 
peared two years afterwards, and twenty- 
eight consecutive representations proved 
that the divine inspirations of the author of 
La Vestale, were far from being exhausted. 
The chief characteristic of the vast compo- 
sition of Fernand Cortez, is variety and force 
of local colouring. All is a powerful contrast. 
The ferocious and savage Joy of the Mex- 
icans insulting the captives whom they are 
about to sacrifice, is expressed by tumultuous 
accents and furious and disorderly cries; 
and these rude sounds are rendered more 
appalling by accompaniments which are 
in perfect unison with them. M. Spontini 
had to contend with Gluck; the task was 
difficult: but he has acquitted himself with 
honour ; the imitation will always be heard 
with pleasure, though, we can scarcely ever 
hope to find an equal to the model. 

A sweet and flowing style of melody di- 
versifies the effects of this: terrible chorus, 
and the hymn is a fine specimen of harmony 
deriving all its charms from truth and ex- 
pression. The trio, Createur de ce nouveau 
monde, is no less excellent. 

The music allotted to the character of 
Amazilly is com in a pure, tender, and 
impassioned style; all the airs, duets, and 
concerted pieces in which her voice joins, 





form a calm contrast to that tunoult which 

frequently ia other parts of the op 

The character of Fernand Cortes has 

few songs; but the recitatives of M. Spor 

are frequently more melodious than’ the ree 
y Anes tie aoe aE. -~ 

in delicate , and are always distinctly 

and forcibly pa these are partieu- 

lars in which his music hears a striking re- 

semblance to that of the composer of ‘Alusta ; 

and the two Iphigenies, 
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POLITICS. ~ 


PARLIAMENT, it is now generally un- 
derstood, will rise about:the. mi of 
the ensuing month; but the surmises, 
respecting the so often talked of disso- 
lution, seem totally anfounded—Lord 
Castlereagh, in the course of an.explam 
tory conversation, expressly disclaiming 
all knowledge of any immediate inten- 
tion of calling a new one. The debates, 
during the past week, have been as pro- 
tracted as usual, though but little has 
been done ;, indeed the new system.of 
proposing questions for discussion, and 
then declining to press a division, seems 
as if intended to turn both Houses into 
Debating Societies, now that these lat- 
ter, out of. doors, have come under the 
licensing act! A long speech was made 
in the Commons introductory to a motion 
en Lord Sidmouth’s. circular, but. that 
was waived, a division taken on a vote of 
censure and. lost, The subject of the 
resumption of cash payments has been 
again brought before the House; but 
surely the supporters of such questions 
must, be aware that paper is actually pre- 
ferred to gold in the common intercourse 
of metropolitan trade, that stocks are 
rising, that interest is falling notwith- 
standing the. large expected issue of Ex- 
chequer Bills, and that confidence is ra- 
pidly reviving in.all branches of domestic 
and exterior traffic in spite ef Bullion 
reports and clamorous croakings!_ 'T 
Habeas Suspension has been carried 
through most of its stages in the Lower 
House, with such large majorities that it 
is probably passed on a third reading 
whilst this sheet is “in the press. _[t now 
appears., not more. than 32 indi- 
viduals. are at present committed under 
the former act, with the exception of 
the very recent arrests, Several attempts 
have been made to, bring the Catholic 
Question again before. the. Legislature, 
by means of detached motions on 
substantiation, the idolatry of the Church 
of Rome, &c.;. but such discussions 
have, very wisely, been checked in the 
outset, Wooller’s case, brought before 
the House of Commons in, the shape of 
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‘Btoiighami,’on'the Attoriiey-General’s re- 
presentation, have candidly, and honor- 


pg themselves, given such opinions 
oa it as will tend much to support the 
dignity of our Courts of Justice, in spite 

-all-attempts at intimidation, both 
within doors and without.’ It was hinted 
indged,* in the House; ‘that the Judges 
should be Teft e oe 7 they pleased, ot 

a. dared !’—but. we trust that 
eee always dare to do their duty. 
Oliver the Protector, however, thought 
otherwise; for he asked the judges “ who 
made them ‘so!” 

"Phe riots in the interior have met with 
a salutary check; and a new system of 
tactics is now adopted, by exciting the 
most absurd and unfounded misrepresen- 
tation‘in the case of Oliver the spy, evi- 

intly with the hope of mystifying’ ju- 
ries On the trials of the rioters; but the 


incfeasing demand in the iron and other | 


trades, together with the approaching 
ee harvest, will pone A ay a turn 
, feeling, and perhaps render 
any further coercion unnecessary, beyond 
the mere temporary detention of the ac- 
tive misleaders. 
_ The same hopes extend, and on the 
same foundation, towards the tranquillity 
on the Contivent where the prospects of 
plenty are of the most flattering nature ; 
setting limits to the mania for emigration, 
and promising the happiest results for 
starving multitudes. e effect of this 
upon our own markets is already great; 
yet, by some most iniquitous aud mono- 
poring combinations, no advantage is 
© experieneed by the consumer, 
though without any advantage whatever, 
either to the farmer or the landholder. 
There are links in this combination, 
from the baker up to the corn-factor, 
that require to be broken by. the strong 
hand of government. Perhaps the most 
prudent and effective measure would be 
the establishment of public granaries, 
from whence flour, &c, might at all times 
be issued to the immediate consumer, 
henever monopoly raises the article 
above the fair level of the market, This 
would strike at the root of the we 
do more to preserve the fair equability 
of price than fifty Corn Bills, 
forei ations present little re- 
markable. Pernambucco affair ceases 
to preeerrs the air of revolution, and is 
‘fii fact little more than an insurrection. 
In such an affair, however, there can be 
no medium. Brasil must either be re- 


volutionized, barge must yield 
to su : American rs 
Sout that daca, the viceroy, 
has declared hims in Mex- 


ico; but “ this requires confirmation.” 








































BRITISH JURISPRUDENCE. 
Mr. Eprror, 

As a matter of some curiosity to your 
legal readers, I beg leave to state, that in turn- 
ing over an old volume of the weekly Jour- 
nals caring the Protectorate, I have met with 
the case of one Sundercombe, indicted, con- 
victed and hanged for High Treason against 
Cromwell, the — of which bear a 
most remarkable resemblance to the charges 
against Watson and his fellows. There were 
the same circumstances of hiring houses, of 
purchasing arms, of burning Whitehall by 
means of a basket filled with gun-powder, 
&e. &c. The principal evidence to prove 
the affair, was one Toope, an accomplice: 
but the remarkable circumstance is, that the 
Court declared that by the common to 
compass Or _— the death of the Chief 
Magistrate of the land, by what name soever 
he was called, whether Lord Protector or 
otherwise, was High Treason; and that the 
Statutes of Treason, made 25th Edward IIL., 
as to this, did only declare what the common 
was before the making of the statutes, 
and was not introductive of a new law! Now, 
Sir, what will your liberty lawyers say to 
this? I think T have seen pleadings and 
reasonings, and speechifications of a very 
different tendency under a monarchy ; but thus 
wags the world ! 


Your's, No Lawyer. 








VARIETIES. 


Rome, Aprit 27.—Mr. Aulic Counsellor 
Hirt has now left Rome to return to Ger- 
many. The visit of this yc yh gen anti- 
quary, though short, was of the more im- 
portance, as it took place at the time when 
various discoveries and excavations were 
made in the Campo Vaccino, &c.&c. Several 
disputed questions the antiquarians 
have been in brought forward on this 
occasion, as for instance, that of the site of 
the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, which 
the learned advocate Fea still supposes to be 
where the church and convent of Aracceli 
now stand; whereas Mr, Hirt alledges more 
pomestul arguments for placing it on the 
ower point of the Capitoline Hill. The 
opinion of Mr. Hirt is very remarkable, re- 
specting the sepulchral urns, &c. found 
under the Peperino near Albano, to which 
Alexander Visconti, in an Essay which is 
far from satisfactory, pretends to ascribe an 
unheard of antiquity. Mr. Hirt finds the 
most strict analogy in the form, materials, 
and position of all those objects with what 
are often found in Germany and the North, 
and are known by the names of the Hun- 
nengraeber,' and on which he has published 
an essay in German and French. He there- 
fore .afirms, with much probability, that 


* The German Literati are not exactly 
agreed on the true meaning of the name given 
to these graves or tumuli, The word Hunne 
or Heune ap sometimes to mean a 
Ty ond or stranger, and sometimes a giant : 
tter sense seems to me very opposite 

Hu would thus signify: 
Graves of the Giants, symbolically for Graves of 
the Heroes, in strict analogy with the Grandia- 
que. 





AND!) 


those Albanese monuments, may as well as 
those in the North, derive their origin from 
the Northern (at that time still Pagan) 
tribes, such as the Heruli, &c. who accom- 
panied Alaric during his nine months’ siege 
of Rome. These nations still retained the 
custom of burning their dead, and were fond 
of placing, their sepulchral vases accordin 
to the fashion of their country; and had, 
perhaps, that their repose might not be dis- 
turbed, the same reasons fur concealing them 
in caves and under the sand, that the Chris. 
tians at an earlier period had for secreting 
theirs in the Catacombs. In respect to the 
fact of these gave having been found under 
a stratum of lava, en which the opinion was 
founded that they were of the time'of the 
Aborigines, it must be observed, that it is 
indeed true that they were discovered by the 
layer of Peperino over them, being by chance 
perpendicularly broken throught to plant 
trees; but on the other hand, the spot has 
not been yet sufficiently examined for it to 
be decided, whether there may not be dis- 
covered natural horizontal passages leading 
to them, which are merely choaked up with 
sand and earth. 

M. Von Hirt’s travelling companion, 
Count Von Ingenheim, happened, in turning 
over Tacitus, to meet with a passage, which 
more exactly fixes the era of a monument at 
Rome, concerning which many doubts have 
been hitherto entertained, and which was 
generally thought to be of the times of the 
Republic. It is the monument of C. Bibu- 
lus on the Vicolo di Marfovio, one of the 
little streets which lead from the Ripresa dei 
Barberi to the Foro Romano. The inscrip- 
tion on it is as follows: 

C. POBLICIO L. F. BEBVLO AED. PL. 

HONORIS 

VIRTUTISQVE CAUSA SENATVS 
CONSVLTO POPVLIQVE IVSSV LOCVS 
MONVMENTO QVO IPSE POSTEREL- 


QVE 
EJVS INFERRENTVR PVBLICE DATVS 


The antiquarians who sought in vain for 
the name of Bibulus, had entirely overlooked 
what Tacitus says of him in the third book 
of the Annals; that in the consulship of 
Caj. Sulpitius and Decius Haterius, the 

ile C. Bibulus first, and after him the 
other Adiles, protested against the increase 
of luxury at Rome, but the senate referred the 
matter to the Emperor Tiberius, who on this 
occasion wrote a fine letter to the senate, 
but declined interfering in these sumptuary; 
laws and restrictions, and left the matter to 
the diles. It seems very probable that 
Bibulus received as a reward for this zeal 
this monument for himself and his posterity 
by a decree of the senate and the order of 
the people. Hence we may account for the 
simplicity of it, and the old-fashioned Pob- 
licio and Postereique of the inscription which 
were suitable for a man who wanted ‘to re- 
vive the austerity of the ancient censors 


Porric Repuspance.—The late Duxe of 
NorFotk is not generally known to have 
been a man of any literary taste; yet his 
friendly patronage of some of the earlier 
works of Mr. Tayzor, the well-known Pla- 
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tonist, is sufficient to mark his desire of 
being @ Mecenas. But he was also a man 
of some literary observation, as appears 
from his being, perhaps, the first to notice a 
most remarkable instance of redundance and 
tautolegy in Pore, which he pointed out to 
the translator of Asistotle: 

« Close to the cliff, with both his hands he clung, 
And stuck adherent, and suspended hung:” 

Graruic Borany.—The lovers of that 
elegant pursuit-may now expect to be highly 
gratified with various graphic illustrations 
from different sources. Coloured plates, in 
a long series, of all the rare and curious 
flowers, both British and Exotic, which have 
blown in the garden of Mr. Conrad Loddiges, 
at Hackney, so well known to amateurs, 
will soon be ted to public view, in the 
form-of a’ Botanical Cabinet. They are said 
te. comprehend a great number of the most 
curious specimens known throughout Great 
Britain; whilst specimens on a more cir- 
cumseribed scale, being exclusively a Mid- 
land Flora, engraved by the well-known Mr. 
Sowerby, and illustrated with letter-press by 
Mr. T. Purton, of Alcester, are also on the 
point of appearance. 

So little known* as Britain has hitherto 
been to the rest of the world, except by the 
terror of her arms, or the excellence of her 
fnanufactures, it is gratifying to reflect, that 
these and similar works will tend to spread 
her fame in the more pleasing arts. 

Gout anp» Ragv 4atism.—Experiments 
have recently been made in France upon the 
mature of the gases developed from food in 
the. human: stomach. These have been 
found to consist of oxygen, carbonic acid, 
pure hydrogen, and azote. In the stomach 
the oxygen was discovered, but not in any 
of the intestines; but the azote and carbo- 
nic acid were found every where, whilst 
various combinations of the hydrogen were 
met with in the great intestine. 

This subject has been formerly considered 
in this country; and in an early number of 
the New Monthly Magazine, it was boldly 
jaid down as a principle, that the superfluity 
of gas on the muscular system from impeded 
perspiration, protluces rheumatism; whilst 
the entrance of globules of gas into the veins 
and arteries, is the mechanical cause of gout 
by the obstruction of circulation. 

Mersrorotocy.—During the last year at 
Paris, there were 167 days of rain; 13 of 
snow; 19 of hail; 71 of frost ; and 10 thun- 
derstorms. The prevalent winds had been 
42 days from the North; 51, N. E.; 24, E.; 
&4,S.E.; 52, S.; 88, S.W.; 84, W.; and 
36, N. W. 

We shall be obliged to any of our Corres- 
pondents for a similar table at London. 

_ Naturat Hrsrony.—The islands of Mar- 
"nique and St. Lucie have now become so 
fauch infested with the yellow viper, which 
is frequently found six feet in length, that 
the French Government are actually about 
to colonize those islands with a bird of prey 
from Southern Africa, called the Secretary, 
or falco serpentarius of Linneus, which has 
long been famous for habits of devouring 
serpents, &c. 

ETTER FRoM Geweva.— I yesterday 
walked about the streets of this city, and 


saw with equal astonishment and pleasure 
boxes placed in the middle and at the corner 
of every street, with this simple inscription : 
Bone-Bor. Every family daily deposits 
there the bones from its kitchen, and every 
day the magistrates have them fetched away 
and carried to the establishment, where they 
are converted into jelly. In this manner a 
considerable quantity of excellent soup is 
procured to be distributed to the poor. The 
indigent do not here walk about in the 
streets and public places: they are furnished 
with work and food.” 

Two establishments are fully employed at 
Geneva in extracting the nutritious parts 
from bones. In one they proceed by simple 
boiling for alonger or a shorter time. In 
the other the bones reduced by the aid of 
muriatic acid yield the jelly or glue (gela- 
tine) which is a most excellent resource be- 
cause it will keep any length of time when 
it is dry, and takes up in this state a very 
small space in proportion to the quantity of 
nutritious: matter which it contains. All 
bones however are not equally susceptible 
of giving jelly, after having furnished the 
broth, because there are some, of an earthy 
nature, which it is important to know, in 
order not to lose the expence of boiling, and 
not to communicate a disagreeable taste to 
the jelly produced by the others. 





ee 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
INTELLIGENCE. 








There has just issued from the press of 


Bourlie, “ A Chronological Catalogue of the 
works in sculpture of Antonio Canova, publish- 
ed at the request of His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Bavaria,” Rome 1817, 18 pages in 
4to. Canova’s first work, two fruit baskets in 
marble, is of the year 1772 when he was 14 years 
of age. In 1781 having already acquired some 
reputation he left his country, the Venetian 


his works mentioned in the catalogue, large and 
small, statues, bas-reliefs, models, groups, dup- 
licates of statues, busts, &c. amounts to 125; 
among which are such undertakings as the 
monuments of Popes Ganganelli and Rezzonico, 


Alfieri, at Florence, of Emo, at Venice, Santa 
Crux, &c. Besides these works, some paintings 
by Canova are also mentioned, among others 
the Altarpiece in the church of his native town 
P 


Exein Marsres.—It is interesting to learn 
that the first volume of the Treatise on the 
Elgin Marbles, including an historical and to- 

graphical account of Athens, is nearly ready 
for publication. It will be accompanied by 
nearly 40 plates; and we trust that it will be, 
to surrounding nations, a splendid monument 
of what British taste, learning, and philosophical 
research can accomplish. Hitherto Britain has 
been too modest—too much inclined to yield 
the palm of superiority in arts to her neigh- 
bours ;let them now learn that in both our arts 
and arms we can excel! 

Scripture History.—We are well con- 
vinced that the more scripture history is inves- 
tigated, the more clear and conclusive will be 
found the evidence on which it rests. The 


present rapid distribution of Holy Writ has also 
increased the number of isiquibens: many of 
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dominions, and came to Rome. The number of 


of the Archduchess Christina, at Vienna, of 


507 


whom, from want of general know! Are toe: 
tally unable, of themselves, to pion voids 
difficulties, and obsctrities 

voidably occur to them. Every thing, there. 
fore, that tends to the popular illustration of. 
the Sacred Word, must he-.of. i 
we ae — pws ri 
progress, which promises to be more useful ev: 
than Harmer’ 


which must wild) 


na work ih. 
's Illustrations, ‘because: it ‘em 


braces a wider field, including the geography. 
and natural history of the East, as well as the 
customs and manners 
dern times. It is said to be from’ the pen oF 


both of ancient and mo- 


Proressor Paxton of Edinburgh, and to ex. 
y, to 3 octavo vohunes; but we 
suggesting, that, it might be ren- 
more valnable by another volume 


of the authenticity of Scripture from 


period—of the ity of the 
A ag ae 


New Testament—of the 

from Bishop Newton, as well.as from the pen 
her of that Sir 
Isaac—together with slight notices of an- 
e modern and so much disseminated 
doubts respecting the truth of divine revelation. 
In consequence of cheap editions, the poison of 
Volney’s ruins of Empires has extended much 
further than is generally imagined; and a 


slight notice, with a simple refutation of his 


falsehoods and misrepresentations, would be a 
valuable addition to Professor Paxton’s work. 


Mr. T. N. Talfourd, of the Middle Temple, 
is preparing for ane we a Practical Treatise 
on the Laws of Toleration and Religious Li- 
berty, as they affect every class of Dissenters 
from the Church of England, intended to form 


a compendiam of the civil, political, and 


ious rights of all his Majesty’s subjects, as, at 
present, affected by the profession of religious 
opinions. With an Appendix, containing the 
most important statutes on the subject of To- 
leration, and forms of proceedings by indiet- 
ment, and before Magistrates for infractions 
of the Acts protecting worship, and other 
offences relating to Religion, in 1 vol. 8vo, 

The following is an extract.of a Letter from 
Berlin, dated June 7 : “‘ The learned Professor 
Schleiermacher, whose name is already well 
known to the public as the translator of Plate's 
works, has lately commenced a course of Lee- 
tures on the Republic of Plato, and on the form 
and administration of Governments such as they 
have been and as they ought to be. ‘These Lec- 
tures, if they should ever be printed, will doubt- 
less be found to contain a great number of 
speculative and profound ideas, but very few 
which are practicable, or at all applicable to 
the state in which Society is at present placed.” 

The Academy of La Crusca has recently 
—— five new corresponding members to 
fill the places which were vacant in its establish- 
ment. . These members are the Chevalier Mo- 
relli, Keeper of the Library at Venice; Signor 
Michel Colombe, of Parma; Count Francois Ma- 
zotti, of Milan ; Father Antonio Priest of 
the Oratory of Verona; and Mr. Mathias, of 
London... academy renewed its officers in 
the sitting of the 26th of May; Count Badulli 
was appointed President ; e Abbé Zannoni, 
antiquary to the Grarid Duke of Tuscany, Se- 
cretary. . y ‘as 





